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THE BEST THEIR KIND. HAVE SEEN 


Two of the most successful School Books published, BUTT, SB; RIF; 
REA 


Blaisdell’s Physiologies. 
Bright, original, instructive, carefully adapted to 


Adopted for use in hundreds of cities and towns, including 
Elementary: “HOW TO KEEP WELL.” 42 cts. net. 
PHYSIOLOGY FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS LY PRESS. 
Advanced: “OUR BODIES AND HOW WE LIVE.” 60 cents net. 
the child -intellect, and awakening the interest of both 
teacher and pupil, they make the reading-hour the 
most pleasant one of the school - day. 
ase schools allioves the countey. has Deon as the text bookin Set! Do you intend to change Readers? If you do, would 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS OF THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
nso been adopted for ase in the pabile schools in NEW YORK, BROOKLYN, JERSEY CITY, NEW- it not be well to examine a Series of Reading - books 
aie: whose merits are their best advertisement? A full set 
HINTS ON LANGUAGE. of the Butler Readers will be sent to any address on 


of Bohools 1a Guintos, Mase. Olcth, very receipt of the introduction price, $2.00. 


THE COLLEGE LAFAYETTE TEXT-BOOKS. 


COMPRISING: 
“THE TREASURE OF FRENCH CONV SRSA Price 50 cents. 
“LA CHKRES TOMATHIE MODEBNE.” Price, $1.25 
“LA MUSE CONTEMPORAINE.” Price, $t. 25. 


2 50 im advance. 


terms introduction. Send for s men sheets. The abova books fall moet the demands of 
the Legislation calling for Scientifis Temperance Instruction in the Pablic Schools. 


Higginson’s Young Folks’ History of the United States, 


PRICE $1.20 NET. 


EK. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, 
17 & 19 So. Sixth Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


_ ‘gPCoples furnished for examination to teachers on receipt of price. Catalogues sent free on application. 


LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. agont, JoHN VAUGHN, 15 Hawics Boston. 


“Now is the time to decide It should be understood that 
what book you will take for the class Maury’ New School Series of 
in Physical Geography which you are Geographies consists of two books. 
to form after the holidays. Let us These are the “ Elementary ” and the 


BY “ Revised Manual.” _ Specimens of 


one address on receipt of $150. 
Maury’s Wall Maps, consisting of 

Maury’s Revised Physical Geography is beautifully printed, and is illustrated with many fine maps and 
engravings, It is*of a very convenient form for handling, being a royal octavo, neatly bound in full cloth. Specimens 


eight separate maps beautifully print- 
will be sent anywhere on receipt of $1.20. 
Supplied to the New England Trade by 


New Trade UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 19 Murray St., New York. 
ELEMENTARY POLITICAL HCONOMY. 


ers, are sold at $1000 per set. 
Orders and correspondence solicited. 
Designed for High Schools and Academies. By Pro. A, B. Meservey, author of Text-Books in Book-keeping. 
Price, 72 cents, Favorable terms for introduction. Copy for examination, with reference to introduction, will be sent on receipt of 30 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
THE MOSB POPULAR SPELLER PUBLISHED. 


Harrington’s Graded Spelling Book. 


It impresses both the SPELLING and the MEANING of words upon the memory, teaching to USE by USING. 


present to your notice the revised 
edition of Maury’s celebrated work, 
as one of the most fascinating and 
valuable text-books ever published, 
and one that is now attaining every- 
where a remarkable degree of popu- 
larity, 


‘: HARRINGTON’S SPELLER” has been adopted for use in 


NEW YORK CITY, BROOKLYN, JERSEY CITY, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. NEW BEDFORD, MASS., 
BAST SAGINAW, MICH, and the State of NORTH CAROLINA. 


For terms for introduction, address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York, 
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PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 


all Accessories and Out- 
- with every description of 

OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 
Illustrated, condensed list 

of 24 pages free. 
= Full Catalogue of 156 pages 

for three stamps. 
Mention this paper. 


must well consider the waste and supply of 
the Vital principle; how they may reinvig- 
orate the exhausted Brain and Nerves; how 
they may give back to the system those essentials necessary to special nutrition 
which have been lost by overwork, by sickness, by loss of sleep, by anxiety, or 
by inhaling a vitiated atmosphere. Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites are com- 
posed of the nerve-giving principles of the Ux-brain and the embryo of the wheat 
and oat; it is a special Foon to Brain and Nerves. . 

Many children are bright scholars, with retentive memories, if their Brain is 
properly fed with, V. P., and are dull and apathetic without it. 


/t is recommended by Emily Faithfull, Bismarck, Gladstone, Dom Pedro, and other Brain 
Workers. “Bwery one speaks well of Vitalized Phosphites.”—Christian at Work. 


co sale by druggists or by mail, $1. F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25ru Sr., N. Y. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 

NEW YORK, 

Importers and Manuf’s of 
Chemical Apparatus, 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 
CHEMISTS, BUNSEN'S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 


SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
FURNACES 


Sapplied with the 
best at th 


gh-price in- 


magnifying 
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. who 
“9 


cow 


powers 


from 20 to 100 diameters (400 to 
10,000 times the area), with di- 
rections fer use and for t 


oscope, 
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ecial inducements to Classes or Clubs 
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culture. 
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and sets of Lenses 


and Agri 


Lenses on hand and made to order. Spy 


GLASSES, TELESCOPES, 
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y of form and price, from 50 cents to 


SIENTIFIO and EDUCATIONAL 


cALLISTE 
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eralogy, Horticulture, 
antities. 


SICIANS, and FAMILIES. 


Glasses for investi 
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Microscopes for CoLLEGES 
Naseanu St.. New Yo 
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In eve 
$1000, 
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order in 
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BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 Arch St., PHILADELPSRIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Co'leges and Schools. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogues furnished on application. 


Hstey Pianos, 


Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers Pianos. 


601 Wasninerton Sr., Boston, Maas. 


A LIBRARY FREE! 


By taking an Agency for 


The New England Publishing Co., 


3 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 


No need of leaving present situation. Evenings 
Saturdays will suffice. ont 


Write for information, 
THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Cco., 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


636 
Send six cents for e, and 
receive free, a costly oo of goods 
@ which will help all, of either sex, 


to more money right away than anything els 
world. Fortunes await the workers 
led free. Trauzg & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


Curt W. Meyer “ew 


Apparatus for Elementary Stady of Paoys'cs and Chemistry for Sunools,” Colleges, and Studentsa specialty. 
123 VESEV 


B. BENJAMIN, 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


A very large stock of first class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 
CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


talogue o ysical Iuatruments Schools 
i TEST INSTRUMENTS 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. 


Catalogue of Telescopes. 
Catalogue of Anatomical Modeis. IN PREPARATION. 


IMPORTER AND 
MANU’FR. OF 


6 BARCLAY ST. 


SEND 
ADDRESS. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
Successors to BAKER, Pratr & Co, 
GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS. 
THE CELEBRATED GLOBES, 
TELLUREANS, 
BLACK BOARDS, 
“PARAGON” DUSTLESS CRAYONS 
and ERASERS, 
School Desks. CUBE-ROOT ana 


OVER ONE MILLION IN USE, GRORETRICAL 


The GNLY DOVETAILED 
School Furniture in the world. 


Improved School A tus 
for every department. = 
Send for descriptive circulars. 


PATENTED. 


The Best, Cheapest, and Most Durable Blackboard. 


TRIED TESTED PROVED. 
Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever Used. 
3@™ Send for full descriptive circular. 


One Package of ““Fearless” Ink Powder 


Makes a pint of very best Ink for school or desk use. Try it, and you will use no other. 
Send 18 cents in stamps for sample package. 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. CARROLL W. CLARK, 75 Hawley Street,{ Boston, 


>) JOSEPH Cl LLOITS A 
STEEL PENS. 


AY THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, 464 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES _ — 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS rmeovucaous me WORLD. 


ADORNMENT FOR THE SCHOOLROOM AND TOME. 


Life-size Portraits of Eminent Educators. 
Price Reduced to 50 Cents Each. 


Every SOHOOL Room in the United States shou'd adorn its walls with one or more of these portraits 
America’s greatest Educators. They will inspire young men and women to emulate their virtues, ana sake 
life’s work one of usefulness. 


** We read wisdom from the faces of the good.” 
ew Pupils will gladly contribute the money as a holiday present to their school- room. 4g 


VOW IS THE TIME: TO OBTAIN THEM. 


SERIES I. HORACE MANN, GEO, PEABODY, RBARNAS SEARS, FROEBEL, AGASSIZ, 


SERIRS II. HON. JOHN EATON, LL D., REV. A. D. MAYO, HON, J. D. PHILBRICK 
W. PARKER, HON. W. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


Size, 20 x 24 inches. _Heaty Cardboard. Py e + Price Reduced to 50 cents each. 


B LOCKS, etc. 8 


HARRIS, ROCERS & CoO., 
Beom 4, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 
SPECIAL NEW ENGLAND AGENTS 


8s. C. CRICCS & CO., Chicago. 

_Weearry a full live of their celebrated publications, 
including ;Jones’ First Lessons in Latin; Latio Prose 
Composition, and Greek Prose Composition ; Boise's 
First Lessons in Greek ; Boise’s Lliad ; Chittenden’s 
English Composition, etc., etc. We invite your corres- 
pondence regarding these books, and assure you of 

rompt attention. TEACHERS contemplating a change 
fo text-books, should not fail to examine these, 


We also carry a full line of STANFORD’s 
WALL MAPS, than which there are no better. 
OUR SCIENCE HELPS ought to be examined 
by every teacher. 
Send for our catalogue; or better, call and see us. 
HARRIS, ROGERS &CoO, 
Room 4. 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, etc, 
MEN Y & CO. Estab- 
wes OY, N. Y.! lished 1826. 
Fall descriptions and prices on applicat’n. 


BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 


Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED, Catslegue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. 0 


Multam in Parvo.” 


AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK! 


The Essentials of Geography : 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 


By G C. FISHER, 

Superintendent of Schools at Weymouth, Mass. 
This is one of the best aids to the teaching of geog- 
raphy ever published. it is designed not only as an 
outline of the work for the Teacher, but as a concise 
text-book to be placed in the hands of the pupil. lc 
contains all the political and descriptive geography a 
pupil should be required to commit to memory, Itisa 
condensation of the large geographies, any one of 
which may be used in coanection with it. This book 
is in octavo form, bound In flexible covers, 

Price 30 ceuta, sent to any address postpaid. 
Schooi Oficers, and the promptiy sup- 
Pp 

THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
83 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


CONDENSED 

CONDENSED MILK, 
MILKMAID BRAND. 

Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


Solid Slate Blackboards. 


No imitation. The Best in the World. Up with the 
times. Neat, Elegant, Cheap. Lasts forever. Any 
size, 4% or 34 inch thick, Tile, Roofing Slate, and other 
late Goods for sale, Write, 


THE BLACKBOARD SLATE CO., 
550 d HAVEN, VT. 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you may 

Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL @R EXCHANGE. 

Send for my catalogue of cheap, miscellaneous books. 
Send 6c. in ps for my complete educational cata- 
logue. Send orders for cheap School Books to 

Cc, M. BARN&S, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 
420 CHICAGO, ILM. 


Agents Wanted. — 
AGENTS WANTED. plewant, ond 
The N. 8. F. CO, ** 


Send for B. TREAT’S 


e best selling books, 


Life of GRANT, 

by J.T. Headley, 656 p., 
$2.75, and Mother 

ome and 
eayen, edited 


authors. $2.5. 
5,000 CURIOSITIES OF THE BIBLE, 
Pertaining to Persons, Places and Things. $1.75. 
Introduction by J. H. VINCENT, D.D. 
The new PARLOR GAMES 
— 


“RACES TO THE 


Wurre Housg,” Quartett, Pyramips, the new way 
of AurHors, Mucains, etc. All on 60 Cards, 25c.- 


E. B, TREAT, 771 Broadway, New York. 


GREEABLE awo [ROFITABLE 
Qut-door Employment For Teachers. 


LIBERAL PAY- 


Address NEW ENGLAND ‘PUBLISHING 
637 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


FOR ALL! $5 to 88 por day easi- 
WORK y outfit Fuss. Address 
. VICKERY, Augosta, Maine 


of Tam JOURNAL for the 


Our Life-size Portraits of Eminent 
are supplied for 50 cts. each. 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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Journal Education. 


Vol. XXIII. 


BOSTON AND C 


HICAGO, JAN. 7, 


1886. No. 1. 


— 


Journal of Education. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Terms for Bicknell’s Educational Publications: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
EDUCATION (bimonthly) : 8vo, 112 pages, $4.00 ; single copies, 75 cts. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly) : $1.00 in advance, 


CLUB RATES, For ONE YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 
Journal of Education and American Teacher.................. $3.00 


Journal of Education and 5.50 
Journal of Education, American Teacher, and Education... 6.00 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF THE YEAR. 


BY SARAH DOUDNEY. 


On the threshold of the year, 

Ere the snow-wreaths disappear, 
Half in hepe and half in fear ~ 

Waits the heart ; 
When the coming days are sweet, 
And the buds blow round our feet 
In the pathway, who will meet ? 
ho will part ? 


When the daffodils expand 

And the sun is on the land, 

Some will travel hand in hand, 
Calm and blest ; 

When the meadows wear their gold 

And the lily-buds unfold, 

Underneath the dasied mould 
Some will rest. 


On the threshold of the year, 
See, the Lord is standing near, 
And the heart forgets its fear 

In his smile. 
Trembling soul, he speaks to thee, 
“TI, myself, thy guide will be ; 
All the way is laore to me, 


Mile by mile. 


‘On the threshold of the year, 
If the path looks dim and drear, 
Then my love shall make it clear 

To thine eyes ; 
Only trust thy changeless Friend ; 
If thou wilt on me depend, 
What awaits thee at the end ? _ 

Paradise!” 

— Sunday Magazine. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— The written competitive examination is injurious, 
not because it is written, but because it is competitive.— 
Houston. 


— Nothing tends so much to shake one’s faith in the 
science of education as the fact that so many, even from 
the instructor’s platform, are dogmatic in their assertions 
as to the value of special methods.—Hducational News. 


— Self reliance is a lesson every teacher must learn, 
and the sooner the better. Gather up the experience and 
thought of the masters,'work on the problems of child- 
mind, but make it a part and parcel of your individuality. 


Second-hand material is at greater discount in the school- 


room than anywhere else.— Missouri. School Jour. 


— The getting of knowledge is an important part of 
school work, but it is not all, nor is it the most impor- 
tant. The development of power in all right directions is 
the main business of the school, and all the knowledge 
obtained should be gained and used in such way as to 
help forward this growth of power.—Hewett. 


— What is the great object of education? One will 
answer, to get knowledge; another, to be successful in 
business ; and a third, something else. Were these the 
objects of education, then success would be easily gained ; 
but the real, true object of education is, to promote, and 
Secure the happiness of those whom we educate.—Supt. 
J. Wernli, Towa. 


— Let the school-room possess and produce the utmost 
mount of joyousness, sunshine, and freedom. But when 


child-nature rebels against the right, bring it to submis- 
sion by force, if need be. A boy will make'all the better 
man and citizen for being reared in the idea that rightful 
authority is to be obeyed because it is authority, if for no 
other reason.— Intelligence. 


DiscrPLinE.—In the long run it will be found it is 
early, thorough, and persistent discipline that tells. Now 
and then, genius, aided by extraordinarily favorable condi- 
tions, blazes forth into some kind of temporary success 
and notoriety. But the possessors of such fame are al- 
most certain to eventually settle back to their merited 
place of mediocrity. No man ean truly be said to be 
great when fame rests upon an accident or upon a single 
achievement. It is the slowly but well-built tower of work 
and character, reared piece by piece, during a whole life- 
time, that forms the enduring monument of real great- 
ness.— Pres. H. T. Carpenter, Drake Univ. 


PRAIsE.—Praise is somewhat like the greenback,—in 
order to keep it at its par value, there should never be an 
over-issue. And when praise degenerates into mere flat- 
tery, those who use it are guilty of counterfeiting. To 
praise a bad pupil into good behavior is a very difficult 
performance. Pupils may be so fed with praise as to 
come to look at it as their right, as a part of their daily 
bread, which, when they do not receive, they become sul- 
len and discontented. When praise is accepted occasion- 
ally, and in the right spirit, it does good. When it is de- 
manded as a right, not in words but by acts, it is not de- 
served and should not be given. If the teacher should 
be sparing in words of praise, much more should he be 
sparing in words of blame. A pupil cannot be lifted into 
better behavior by continual fault-finding.— Supt. J. W. 
Dowd. 


A Cotiece Crazy-quirt.—The silliest affectation we 
have seen for a long time comes from Tufts. It is called 
Catalogus Collegi Tuftensis, which, being translated 
means “Catalogue of Tufts College,” up on College 
Hill somewhere. On the title-page we are informed that 
“Collegio Tuftensi ” is in “ Republica Massachusettensi,” 
and that the “catalogus” was printed by “ Walter 
Spooner, Typographo,” ete. After a “ Conspectus”’ and 
“ Monitum ” comes the “Senatus Academicus,” under 
which are the “ Presides,” “ Curatores,” ‘ Thesaurii,” 
Professores,” Praceptores,” Tutoros,” ete., ete. 
Under the “Artium Baccalaurei” Charles Calvin Jenks 
goes as “Carolus Calvinus Jenks,” and so on ad nauseam. 
Harvard indulges in this sort of dissipation once a year 
when it gets out its commencement program ; buf this 
from Tufts,—whew !—Boston Globe. 


InstituTEs — Wuo SHoutp Pay ?— The decision 
that school teachers are bound to attend county institutes, 
whether they receive pay for their time or not, is prob- 
ably in full accord with the spirit and requirements of the 
law, but it involves a hardship for a great many worthy 
men and women who at best are notoriously underpaid 
for their services. The county institute is a valuable 
feature of the school system, and its influence for good in- 
creases yearly, but it will never achieve the full possibil- 
ities of its usefulness until the burden of the expense of 
its sessions is lifted from the teachers and placed squarely 
upon the shoulders of the tax-payers. The custom of 
closing the schools for a week, cutting off that mach of 
the teacher’s pay and compelling her to pay her own ex- 
penses for travel and board, in attending the institute, is 
a gross injustice, discreditable alike to the law and those 
who make it. Attendance at the annual institute should 
be compulsory upon every teacher,—there is no question 
about that, — but the salaries of teachers should go on 
without intermission. The institute is designed primarily 
for the good of the schools,—not for the benefit of the 
teacher,—and it should be conducted at public expense. 
Compulsory attendance at the expense of the individual 


teacher is an injustice and a shame.—Philadelphia News. 


THE NATIONAL PERIL. 


BY HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


It is a matter of wonder and regret that President 
Cleveland made no allusion, in his first message to Con- 
gress, to public education or national aid. The wonder 
is, that the intelligence and patriotism manifested in dis- 
cussing many of the vital questions of the hour could en- 
tirely overlook and ignore the most vital of all national 
questions,—the illiteracy of the people in its relation to 
Sreegovernment. Theregret is that the President’s silence 
upon this subject will be construed to mean either that he 
is opposed to any measures to secure national aid to edu- 
cation, or at least strangely indifferent upon the subject. 
In either case this silence is deplorable. 

By ignoring the subject the President failed to recognize 
the National Bureau of Education which Congress estab- 
lished, and the important and efficient service rendered by 
Gen. John Eaton, LL.D., its able and earnest manager 
for the last sixteen years. Yet this Bureau has done, and 
is doing, more for the perpetuity of national independence 


‘* Interoceanic Canal,” “the new fishing treaty,” “ the in- 
ternational copyright,” “ the tariff,” “the (almighty) sil- 
ver dollar” [worth eighty-five cents, “with “Trust in 
God” that it will pass for one hundred ceuts]}, “ navy im- 
provements,” or even “ civil service reform,” compared 
with the education of a nation of sovereigns upon whose 
votes depend its weal or woe ? 

It is no small thing to be qualified to act the part of an 
American citizen, and especially in times like these. The 
stability of republican institutions is here and to-day being 
tested. The nation, after struggling into existence, has 
withstood the shock of two foreign and one civil war, has 
proclaimed universal freedom and celebrated its hundredth 
birthday ; and now the question is, Can it withstand the 
shock at the ballot-box? This question was, a few years 
ago, answered in the midst of national peril, and it will 
return again and again in the immediate future. 

American citizenship was never cheaper than to-day, 
and yet it never was so important. It is only required 
under the Constitution to have attained to years, as a full- 
grown animal, without regard to brains, or culture, or na- 
tionality, to be entitled to all rights and privileges of citi- 
zenship. Yet the controlling power of the nation’s life is 
in the hands of the illiterate class of freemen,—5,600,000 
strong,—not all voters now, but enough always to fill the 
thinned ranks of this dangerous army, and to perpetuate 
the national curse. In fourteen states, more than 3,530,000 
over ten years of age, cannot read, and more than 3,000,000 
children are, to-day, deprived of all school advantages. 
From these must come the next generation of citizens and 


voters. 
A problem is here presented for solution more difficult 


than any other that has yet been submitted to the Amer- 
ican people. It is the problem of universal suffrage. 
How shall it be solved? Who shall guide the Ship of 
State over this stormy sea? The duties of citizenship in 
this country demand the profoundest reason, the maturest 
judgment, and the largest intelligence. Hence, the edu- 
cational question is the most important that can oceupy 
the attention of an American president and American 
statesmen. 

And it may here be remarked, that the question of na- 
tional aid to public education for the purpose of removing 
this illiteracy is not a sectional or partisan question. 
This illiterary is not confined to any one section of the 
country. National aid is more needed at the South than 
at the North, both on account of the greater prevalence 
of ignorance in the southern states, and their inability, 
unaided, to educate their own children. Moreover, the 
children belong to the nation, and the national govern- 


the very existence of the nation, under a republican form 
of government, depends upon universal education. 


than any other one agency. Of what importayce are the ~ 


ment is bound to educate them. The public weal, indeed — 
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Hence the regret that President Cleveland did not dis- 
cuss this question in his message and urge upon Congress 
the importance of immediate attention to this subject, and 
the passage of the Blair bill (or some other good bill), 
furnishing aid for the removal of illiteracy from the na- 
tion, to the end that our dear-bought free institutions may 


be perpetuated. 


LANGUAGE STUDY. 


BY LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


Language is one of the earliest objects of the child’s ed- 
ucation; as he feels the natural impulse for expression 
he eagerly strives to imitate the words which he hears 
given to objects as their names. At first he attempts only 
names of things as his vocabulary ; next, words of doing ; 
and for a long time, perhaps, he makes himself understood 
through these two classes of words alone. Every word he 
uses is a measure of his experience ; as his experience is 
enlarged, his vocabulary is enlarged; and by the time 
he is four years old he has learned not only to name 
things and actions, but to use words of quality and rela- 
tion, place and number. Now he has all the necessary 
material of expression by language. The teacher can 
help him constantly to add to this material and to use it 
exactly and with correct forms ; he ean rectify errors that 
have been acquired from others or have sprung from his 
own imperfect observation; he can encourage him, in 
every way, to use language freely in describing what he 
observes or feels; he can lead him to take pleasure in ex- 
pression, adding gesture and animation to language, till 
he gives pleasure to others and in time enjoys the happy 
results of expression. The teacher's efforts should uni- 
formly be toward spontaneity in the child; therefore he 
should interrapt and correct as little as possible. After 
the child shows real interest in talking, so as to interest 
others, the teacher should lead him to write his expres- 
sions for others to read or listen to,—short accounts ; sen- 
tences, perhaps ; stories of what he has observed, expe- 
rienced, or imagined, and to which the teacher should al- 
ways lend a responsive sympathy. If the child is encour- 
aged and led on by sympathy, he will learn to enjoy com- 
position or written expression, and will seek eagerly for 
opportunity to convey*his own sources of enjoyment to 
others in this way. Of course he will always want a 

reader or a listener; it is in the nature of expression to 
require a responsive sympathy, or the participation of an- 
other as recipient. 

For some time the writing may be crude and imperfect, 
the spelling defective, the grammar perhaps incorrect ; in 
short, the form may be very faulty; but if too much at- 
tention is called to the form by correction, the child will 
be discouraged and the spirit of the effort will vanish, 
which is the greatest misfortune that could come to the 
child in this direction. I should therefore advise the 
teacher not to criticise any of these points sharply in com- 
position exercises, but to confine the correction of such 
faults to dictation and spelling-lessons, or to lessons in lan- 
guage, where only sentences are called for with a view to 
correct forms of structure. If composition could be kept 
spontaneous and enjoyable within the limits of the natural 
speech and experience or imagination of the child till the 
age of twelve certainly, it would be a great gain over the 
dread and abhorrence produced by continuous criticism or 
the requirement of artificial forms and topics outside the 
child's natural scope of thought and expression. 

The study of grammar is one of analysis, generalization, 
and technique,—the building up of a system out of the un- 
conscious knowledge of the child. This requires a degree 
of maturity and the exercise of pure reason. Correct use 
of language is not the result of a knowledge of the rules 
of grammar, but of imitation of right models and good 
habits of speech, and is acquired through association with 
those who speak correctly and by right practice, under 
the constant supervision of one who can detect and correct 
errors of speech. The first step in teaching a pupil gram- 
mar is to lead him to put his unconscious practical knowl- 
edge in conscious order; to call upon him to classify 
words according to their relations to each other ; to call 
his attention to the manner in which he gives complete ex- 
pression to an idea, thus parsing sentences which must 
have a subject and predicate. It will be an easy and 
pleasant exercise for a child of ten to arrange his vocabu- 
lary into classes of name-words, action-words, describing- 


words, connecting-words, ete., thus dividing his speech or 
language into classes or parts, and putting in order these 
parts of speech. 

He will enjoy the generalization; let him have a good 

deal of it,—not from the book, but from the translation of 
his own unconscious knowledge into conscious and orderly 
knowledge, until all the technical divisions of words are 
clearly defined in his mind; he can practice and apply 
this generalization to sentences, and give each word its 
classifying names, until it has become easy. Then you 
can lead him to observe the facts of inflection ; set him to 
notice what variations of form he uses in verbs to express 
time and manner ; also, what variations in pronouns and 
nouns to express sex, number, and relation to other words. 
Do not at once introduce the words conjugation or declen- 
sion, gender, number, person, and case, or mode and tense ; 
but bring these in gradually to simplify expression, show- 
ing the reason of their application. The child knows all 
this matter of inflection unconsciously in his own use of 
language; he has to discover it, to perceive it uncon- 
sciously, and set itin order. This may be done gradually, 
so as to make it unnecessary for the teacher to mention a 
single rule of modification, or to present to the child any 
declension or conjugation ; but the child will himself, and 
if need be with the aid of the teacher only in the matter 
of orderly arrangement, systematize all his unconscious 
knowledge of the forms of Janguage until he has con- 
structed grammar for himself. This is very enjoyable, 
and develops the faculties of the mind rapidly and uncon- 
sciously. I have seen the teacher work on such a plan as 
this, and have done it over and over again myself with the 
greatest success. 
The rules of grammar are deduced by the child from 
his own observation of the familiar forms of good En- 
glish. He builds the structure of the science of language 
for himself, and learns to analyze and generalize until he 
has put all his knowledge into scientific order, and can 
then apply his rules of general structure to particular 
cases. Along with all this work in expression and scien- 
tific analysis of language should go more and more read- 
ing of interesting and correct models from good authors, 
that is a constantly widening field of literature, and a 
more and more precise appreciation of lauguage and form, 
till rhetoric is taken up and the study of expression be- 
comes critical. 


A FEW AMENITIES. 


Probably those who read the Diversions of a Peda- 
gogue, published some years ago, often recall the enter- 
taining essay with a smile, and doubtless all pedagogues 
with any sense of the ludicrous would acknowlege that 
their laborious lives are brightened by just such “ diver- 
sions,” the hearty laugh caused by ridiculous mistakes 
often oiling the school machinery. 

Bad spellers we have always with'us, as the writer well 
knows, having struggled to read the examination papers 
of a boy who wrote about his “ boans, stummuk, and vur- 
tubbry,” located “ Boany Airs” in “Rusha,” gave his 
opinion about the “ Straight of Mabel Manden,” and an- 
nounced that in a certain piece of music “a hole note 
would require three beets ” (probably to fill the hole). 
He was surpassed in the brilliancy of his mistakes by a 
girl in the same class, who said that Tennyson was “a 
very populous poet,” and that ‘‘ Germany has very little 
clubable land.” She always insisted upon speaking of a 
‘‘ Horace uncle”’ (horizontal) line. 

One scholar had a father who, according to her state- 
ment, “inherited consumption in the army,” and had a 
“chronic constitution,” and a sister who, on the same au- 
thority, was afflicted with “ pewmdny.” When a case of 
small-pox occurred in her part of the city, and it was nec- 
essary to ascertain whether she had been exposed to the 
terrible disease, she stoutly declared, “ Mother says it 
ain’t the small-pox, its the very Lord.” Another pupil 
informed her friends that she had a “high damager” 
(hydrangea) in full bloom. 

A boy who was asked to draw a trapezium and give 
the general name of the figure, with the hope that he 
would remember the word “ quadrilateral,” drew a four- 
sided figure and remarked, “This is a trapezium, and 
the general name is a kite.” He was probably a rising 
politician, as he stated one day that the people of the 


United States established a constitution in order “ to in- 


sure domestic hostility.” 

If any of the Romans have gone to a place from which 
they can hear the modern ways of dealing with their good, 
old language, they must enjoy listening at some school- 
room doors. Not long ago a boy was asked whether 
‘jam * could be declined, and replied in perfect sincerity, 
“Yes’m: jam, jam, toe jam, jam, jam, te.” Another 
declined Jupiter as follows : 


Sing. Plu. Sing. Plu. 
Jux Jovis. Jovi Joves 
Jupiter Jovium Jovem Joves 
Jovis Jovibus Jupite Jovibus. 


The personal pronouns are a never-failing source of 
“ diversions,” one of the latest having been made by a 
girl who declined : 


Sing. Plu. Sing. Plu. 
tu toes te tobis 
tui toastum tu toes 
tibe toaste (a) te tobis. 


A teacher carefully explained the derivation of capi- 
talis, and composition of comitatus, and was rewarded 
the next day by having a pupil translate “quod ex urbe 
parum comitatus exierit,” “ because he went out of the 
city accompanied by his head!” A scholar who always 
insisted upon saying and writing “ Markus Crackus,” and 
who said that “the finite subject of a verb is put in the 
accusative,” translated studiumque pugnandi majus 
exercitui injectum est,” “greater desire for fighting was 
had been taken by the cavalry ;” and he also declared that 
nobody was “ imprevious”’ to sickness, and that kerosene 
lamps are apt to be “scarcerated” (saturated) with oil. 
When school opened for the present year he was heard to 
declare, “ If I’d ’a known he wa’n’t ’a goin’ to went, I'd 
made him went.” 

Since it is true that one learns by his mistakes, and 
“the more falls he gets moves faster on,” it must follow 
that some of these scholars will presently move so fast 
that we shall not be able to see them. W. V.S. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


It has long been the belief of the writer that the best 
method of teaching English literature is a problem not 
yet entirely solved, and at the same time that the increased 
interest in the subject and in methods of teaching it, 
which has for some time been generally apparent, is en- 
tirely reasonable, and marks an advance that will be per- 
manent. 

The method he has adopted the present term has 
proved so eminently satisfactory as to suggest that some 
report of it might be useful to others. The class consists 
of about a dozen pupils, averaging not far from sixteen 
years of age. The work was planned for younger pupils, 
but older ones have joined the class we first commenced. 


1. No systematic study of the history of the language 
or literature is attempted. The object is to get as well 
acquainted with a few of the best authors as can be done 
by the study of one or more of their works, in whole or in 
part. The works chosen are selected more for their own 
value and suitableness, than on account of the author’s 
reputation, though regard is also had to the latter. 

2. Each selection is read or studied three times. The 
first time a few paragraphs (out of several pages to be 
read by the pupil) are assigned to be read in class, and 
no attention is paid, in the recitation, to anything but the 
reading. The teacher is by no means a professional elo- 
cutionist, yet finds it easy to make this exercise highly in- 
teresting to the class, and of course correct reading leads 
to an understanding and appreciation of the author that 
would otherwise be unattainable. 

3. At the second reading the selection is studied as lit- 
erature, the plot or general outline being noticed, any 
points requiring explanation being considered, and what- 
ever it contains of special value being duly noted and 
studied. Some attention is also given to the life of the 
author. 

4. In connection with the third reading, topics are given 
to be studied, and one or more of these are assigned in 
the class to each pupil to be reproduced from memory, 
in writing and, of course, in the pupil’s own words. 
These papers are passed in and corrected by the teacher. 
In this way very valuable exercise in reading and in com- 


position (both of which will be sure to need all the extra 
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attention they can receive) is obtained, yet all is made 
directly subservient to the study of literature, as such. 

The class first took up Dickens’s Christmas Carol, 
and are now studying selections from Irving. We pur- 
pose next to take up some of Bryant's poems, and later 
probably one or two of Shakespeare’s plays. This selec- 
tion is no better than a hundred others that might be 
made. The course chosen should be adapted to the class, 
and the selections such as will, or can be made to, enlist 
their hearty interest. 

The interest developed by this method is indicated by 
the fact that the class has nearly doubled since we first 
commenced, drawing to it some of the best scholars in the 
school. Nearly all who have joined the class recently are 
taking the subject as an extra study. 

As an illustration of the need of such work as this 
class is doing, the following incident may be men- 
tioned: Four boys in the highest class of the gram- 
mar school were a few weeks ago reported by their 
teacher as not having sufficient work. To aid in 
determining in what direction additional work should 
be laid out for them, they were required to copy the fol- 
lowing passage, selected almost at random, as it was read 
to them from Irving’s Don Juan: 

“While my companion was relating this story, my 
eyes wandered, from time to time, about the dusky church. 
Methought the burly countenances of the monks in their 
distant choir assumed a pallid, ghastly hue, and their 
deep, metallic voices had a sepulchral sound.” 

Including punctuation, use of capitals, and spelling, 
two of the papers showed 14 errors each, one 19, and the 
fourth 21. These boys are from thirteen to seventeen 
years of age, and though one of them is noted as a poor 
speller, the others would not be considered as below par 
in any respect. They had studied through one of the 
best known and most widely used courses of language les- 
sons, and were reported by their teacher as having pretty 
thoroughly mastered it. Their papers seemed to indicate 
that they had never before met with such words as ‘me- 
thought,’ ‘burly,’ ‘monks,’ ‘choir,’ ‘ pallid,’ ‘ ghastly,’ 

‘ metallic,’ or ‘ sepulchral.’ 


A PLEA FOR SHAKESPEARE IN GRAM- 
MAR SCHOOLS. 


I was glad to see, in looking over a late number of the JOURNAL 
or EDUCATION, the article on the method pursued in the teaching 
of English literature (together with the authors studied) in the Wor 
cester high school. I had heard a brief talk upon it and its work- 
ings, given by the principal himself, and felt that the method was 
one which should commend itself to every teacher. 

For the beginner, he who is being led to a knowledge of books 
and their authors, I believe with Mr. Roe. But why must all this be 


left for the high schools? Why cannot an hour each week, during | ~~ 


the last year and a half of the grammar school course, be given to 
this delightful work. There are many of Hawthorne’s stories, his 
Grandfather's Chair, Wonder Book, and others, Travels in Foreign 
Lands by Bayard Taylor, and poems by Longfellow, Whittier, 
and Bryant, which would arouse an interest in these writers even 
among children of ten and twelve years of age. It is true a little 
help might be needed at first, but I believe that very soon their 
childish enthusiasm would be sufficiently awakened to lead them on. 

We talk much of the study of language, and what better study 
of the subject can be had than the careful reading and committing 
to memory of some of the fine passages, a few lines here, a few 
lines there, both of prose and poetry, from authors whose command 
of words will do much to increase the child’s vocabulary, and whose 
polished diction will insensibly affect the little written exercises and 
slate stories. 

Later, in the high-school course, renew acquaintance with these 
authors by taking up some of the works suggested in the recent 
article spoken of ; but in the last year and a half of this course I 
would plead for some of the older poets, dramatists, or essayists. 
Please do not leave out Shakespeare altogether. And if you will 
decide to spend some time with him, do not study as in too many 
schools ; —spend days, weeks, and months committing a passage 
here and there at random, carelessly reading several plays in some 
edition which contains foot-notes, from which you may find some 
“panetee of the obsolete terms used, and some editor’s comments 
—but better, infinitely better, let the living teacher be so completely 
at home with the play selected that he may be the fountain-spring 
from which his pupils may quaff inspiration. 

Suppose ‘‘ Merchant of Venice” be the play selected; bring 

hotographs of places mentioned (and these can easily be procured) ; 
Oring in your books, or go to the library and secure books, contain- 
ing costumes of the times, with descriptions; give an account of the 
pero city of the sea, with its marble palaces, which shall be 
ething more than jast what the geography says; if you can, get 

a guide-book of modern Venice, and allow your pupils to use it ; 
nay, insist that they shall use it, and thus, arousing the imaginative 
faculties of your pupils, let them stand with Shylock in the market 
place with Antonio as he stands upon the quays looking southward 
over the blue expanse of the Adriatic, watching for the ships which 
are to come laden with riches; walk across the Rialto, and even 
bargain at the booths ; float dreamily in his gondola upon the 
Grand Canal, and stand within the “ Judgment Hall’’ and listen 
to the learned Doctor of Padua. ‘Then, having interested your 
Pupils, and so induced them, note-books in hand, to delve among 
the reference books of the library for more information yet, take 
f long step backward, and tell them what they may never find out 
or themselves,*that Shakespeare culled from older authors. Tell 
them of the early tales to be found in the Gesta, which the monks 


used to read in the refectory hall, and which were known in Eng- 
Jand as early as the thirteenth century. ‘ell them of the story of 
Portia, and the caskets which she exhibited to her lovers; as also 
the story of the bond which made the pound of flesh the penalty 
of its forfeiture, and also the successful way in which the penalty 
= evaded, as they are found in the English translation of the 

esta, 
If you can, go to the theatre where are some of our famous 
actors,— Booth, Barrett, lrving, or Salvini,—who have made them- 
selves, by long and careful study, familiar with the characters which 
they impersonate ; witness their conceptions, note the stage settir.gs 
which conform, as far as possible, to the times in which the events 
took place. If some of your pupils can enjoy the treat with you, 
so much the better; it will be worth more than days of study. 
I have written but a tithe of what I meant to at the outset. I 
had meant to write of Shakespeare and the study of his plays in 
connection with English history ; for where can you find better por- 
traitures of some of the most noted characters upon the English 
aT arena in times past. The weak King John, called ‘‘ Lack- 
and ;”’ the Richards, and the Henrys; Warwick, the “king 
maker ;’’ Wolsey, and a long list of others. 
I end with the plea, Make a place for Shakespeare. 

H. W. G. 


THE PUZZLED SERGEANT. 


; An exchange tells this story of a French sergeant to whom was 
intrusted the over sight of twenty-four soldiers, and who, doubtless, 
had chance to find out for himself the truth of Longfellow’s state- 
ment that ‘‘ things are not what they seem.”’ 

In the building which the soldiers were to occupy there were nine 
rooms; so he arranged his men in the following manner, taking 
care to keep the center room to himself, so that he could thus man- 
age a sort of warlike ‘* puss in the corner’’ : 

By this disposition of his men, the brave sergeant 
had nine stationed on each face of the building, and 


$3) 3 | so flattered himself that it was well guarded. By and 
PL oe by the soldiers grew tired, and not seeing any signs of 
3 $8 danger, they knocked at the door of the center room, 


—~-———~| and asked permission to alter the arrangement, so 
3/3/38 | that they might have a little amusement. 

The sergeant gave consent, on condition that there 
should be always nine on each side of the house, and 
then retired to rest. 

About an hour afterward he went his rounds, and found the 
men arranged thus: 
He counted carefully. ‘There were nine on each 


side, so he went peacefully to bed again, quite satisfied 4 

with the conduct of his men, and little imagining that |—- —-—— 

four soldiers had gone for a walk in the town, as you | 1 | 1 

may see if you count the numbers in the plan adjoin- Ay 
4 


ing. 

Kot long afterwards the truants returned bringing ~~ 
with them four friends. There were now twenty- 
eight men in the building. For the second time the sergeant went 
his rounds, and found the rooms occupied as follows : 

** Nine on each side,’’ he thought ; ‘‘ certainly I am 
a lucky fellow, to have such a trustworthy set of men 


mischief, 

Why should he be doubtful when there were al- | 
ways nine on each side ? 

By and by four men came in, and the number in —— 
the building was raised to thirty-six. The men were 7 
at first afraid that they would be found out, but after 
a little while they managed to arrange themselves so 1 | 7 1 
that the magic number should still be found on each — | 
side; neither more nor less. 


Made bold by their success in puzziing their leader, 


the arrangement as follows : 
What more coulda man wish? There 
0\|9 | © were nine each side; and yet there were 
|__| gix men less than at first, and eighteen 
less than when he last went round. 

It is easy to explain how the sergeant was deceived. 
The corner rooms are counted on two sides of the 4 9 5 
house at once. The more there are in these rvoms, —— 
the fewer there are in the whole building; and the 


house. 


VARIETIES. 


— Man in a carriage (to a farmer in the field): ‘* That corn 
doesn’t look as-though you'd get more’n half a crop.’” Farmerin 
the field (to man in the carriage): ‘‘ Don’t expect to,—I’m work- 
ing it on shares.”’ ‘‘I mean you won’t get much to the acre.’ 
Don’t expect to,—only got half an acre.’’—Hurper’s Bazar. 


— O Golden Age, whose light is of the dawn. 

And not of sunset, forward, not behind, ; 

Flood the new heavens and earth, and with thee bring 

All the old virtues, whatsoever things 

Are pure and honest and of good repute, 

But add thereto whatever bard has sung 

Or seer has told of when in a = _ 

hey saw the H Isles of prophec 

— A Chinaman has just published a book in which he says: 
** Woman does not require study to make her anno she is born 
perfect.’’ The Chinese can stay.— Pittsburg Telegruph. 


— Perhaps the revision of the Bible was unnecessary, after all. 
The historian is impelled to this reflection by a sage remark which 
was uttered in his hearing in a street car the other day. On the 
opposite side of the car were two women, who were talking rather 
loudly. Said one, ‘‘ Did you know Sarah had had another lot of 
money left her by her cousin’s will?’’ ‘‘ Law me !”? exclaimed 
the other, ‘‘the Bible never said a truer thing than ‘them that has 
gits!’”’— Boston Record. 


— A stranger stepped into a lawyer’s office the other day, says the 
Wilmington Star, and inquired ; ‘* Is this the water office ?’’ The 


lawyer answered promptly : ** No, sir, This is the wind office ; the 
water office is next dvor.’ 


under me.’’ And yet there were four more soldiers 
——-——|-—| than there were at first, and eight more than when he 
5 | 5! last went round, Truly ‘‘ things are not what they 
—|— ——| seem.’’ Soon after the sergeant had retired, four more 
2/;5)/2 fresh soldiers came in; so the number of the detach- 


_._t¢ | ment was increased to thirty-two. Once more the 
vigliant sergeant went round. Once more he found 
nine on each side, and went back to his room without suspecting 


And so for the fourth time the sergeant counted and was satisfied. : 


; | | .the men agreed that half should leave building, only 
0 9 © eighteen remaining hehind. While they were gone 
| the sergeant came round for the last time and found 


fewer there are in the corner rooms, the more there are in the 


NO RECESS. 


**One scheme of the purveyors of educational novelties is the 
abolition of the usual school recess. This is so characteristic an 
example of the numerous educational hobbies which herd around 
the public schools, like troops of wild asses on the sandy Egyptian 
plains about the pyramids, that its absurdity ought to be shown.” 
So says Dr. Marble in his last report to the Board of Education 
at Worcester, Mass. It leaves no doubt as to his opinion on the 
question of no recess. How far it represents the opinion of other 
educators in Massachusetts, I do not know. In New Jersey, how- 
ever, I have taken some pains to observe the drift of opinion. The 
scheme is gaining ground. In several cities it is working with 
apparent satisfaction. In only one case do I know of its being 
abandoned after being tried. In Bayonne, after a trial of a year 
or more, the board ordered its abandonment. Not, however, as I 
understand, because the new p'an was disliked by either teachers 
or pupils. The trial in my own school will illustrate, | think, how 
it is regarded by those most nearly affected. 

In the Teachers’ Association of Jersey City the question had 
been thoroughly discussed, and it was decided by a large majority 
not to request the Board to grant permission to try the experiment. 
This decision was reached largely through the influence of the late 
superintendent, Mr. Barton, who argued that, whatever might be 
the apparent advantages or conveniences attending the change, 
there would be inevitable and serious evils, the nature and extent 
of which could only be known when it was too late to apply the 
remedy. A new board, however, suddenly ordered the suspension 
of recess in all grades in the city above the primary. This was a 
great surprise, and at first the teachers in School No. 13 said, 
almost unanimously, ‘‘ It will not work.’’ On Friday the new order 
was announced, to take effect on and after Monday. ‘There was 
no friction. It did ‘‘ work”’ beautifully. The first day the per- 
centage of requests for individual recesses was two and one-half, 
and it has not averaged more than that since,—now nearly two 
months, On the first day some of the teachers said they were 
‘**happily disappointed.’’ Now they are all pleased, and would 
not wish to go or to the old plan. There are absolutely no com- 
plaints from teachers, pupils, or parents. We dismiss at 11.45, and 
in the middle of the session give five minutes to window-ventilation 
and light gymnastics. 

Judging from my observation, then, the plan of no recess is gain- 
ing ground in New Jersey; and, judging from my experience, it is 
popular with those most nearly concerned. I give no opinion as to 
the wisdom of the change. I speak only of its working. If Dr. 
Marble is correct in his arguments, the new plan will be short- 
lived. ‘Time will show. ©, J. Prescott, 

School No. 13, Jersey City, N. J., Dec. 14, 1855. 


FOREIGN NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


BY F. LOUIS SOLDAN. 


Schools the Foundation of the State.—La Escuola Elementa bears 
on its title-page a motto taken from Jules Simon’s L’ Ecole, which 
is worth recording, and which is here retranslated front the Spanish : 
‘The people that maintains the largest number of schools, and 
the best organized schools, is the greatest people of the world; if 
it is not the greatest to-day, it will be the greatest to-morrow.”’ 

Pupils’ Mistakes. —‘‘ Don’t repeat the pupils’ mistakes, espe- 
cially not those in pronunciation and orthography.’’ Such is the 
advice of an experienced French principal to his teachers. ‘“ It 
looks as if you were making fun of them, and they feel mortified. 
. . « What good will such repetitions do? They will simply fix 
in recollection the error which you wish to combat.’’—Revue Péd- 


- | agogique. 
Correction of Bad Rronunciation.—* If a pupil finds the ron 
ciation of a word or sound difficult, begin by telling him, ‘ Look at 


me!’ Then pronounce the word yourself, taking particular care, 
and even exaggerating the difficult sound a little. . . . Have you 
never seen that the infant, when he begins to articulate words in 
imitation of what he hears, keeps his eyes fixed on his mother ?”’ 
« —Revue Pédagogique. 


The International Congress at Havre, and Normal Schools.—The 
International Congress of Educators agreed on a kind of educa- 
tional platform, among which the following points regarding nor- 
mal schools should be noticed: . . . ‘* Some of the classical (literary) 
books placed in the hands of the students should remain their prop- 


_jerty. . . . More time should be given toliterary culture, . . . more 


time to physical training. The directors of the normal schools 
should be ex officio members of the examining boards which grant 
teachers’ certificates. . . . The primary school attached to a nor- 
mal school shall be called school of application,’ . . . ete. 


Women at English Universities.—Theedemand of Fnglish women 
for higher education and the opening of ‘‘ annex ”’ universities by 
them, has led to the establishment of women’s colleges at both the 
great universities of England. The oldest of them is ‘* Girton Col- 
lege,’ about two miles from Cambridge. The experiment was 
begun in 1869 by six earnest students, and, in spite of all the diffi- 
culties, the cause has prospered. ‘The college is now recognized by 
the Cambridge authorities, and the latter at present provides teach- 
ing and examiners in the honor examinations. College certificates 
may be obtained by those passing the same examinations as pre- 
seribed for men students. (See article in Westminster Resend 


Size of Head and Temperament.—In a leading German review, 
the Unsere Zeit of September, occurs the following remark from a 
competent observer: ‘* A large head and a small head indicate dif- 
ferences in temperament. The former usually possesses a cold, the 
latter a fiery, temperament. While at a certain point the larger 
head preserves its equanimity and repose, the smaller one boils and 
bubbles over. . . . If we could imagine two persons whose body 
was exactly alike, but one with a larger, the other with a smaller 
skull, the pressure of the blood in the brain would be very unequal 
in the two,—moderate in the larger, stronger in the smaller head. 
It is self-evident that the greater pressure of the blood would have 
an exciting influence on brain and soul.’’ (!?) 


Free Text-baoks in Swiss Schools. —While in the public schools of 
Germany a tuition fee is charged, instruction is free in the Swiss 
schools, as. it is with us. In most of the cantons, text-books and 
stationery are also furnished to the pupils at public expense. The 
teachers’ association of Berne has lately recommended to the au- 
thorities, with but one dissenting vote, to furnish free text-books to 
the pupils in the city schools. 

Manual Training has been made part of the course of study in 
most of the public schools of Berne, Switzerland. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
A RELIABLE ARTICLE. 
Dr. E. Cutter, Boston, Mass., says: ‘‘ I found it to realize the 
expectations raised, and regard it as a reliable article.’’ 
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~ Methods for the Schoolroom 


SOME NEW OR UNUSUAL EXPERIMENTS IN 
CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 


BY J. ¥. BERGEN, JR., PEABODY, MASS. 


CHEMISTRY. 

8. Displacement of Gases made visible. _ 

Fill two glass jars with smoke, made by burning touch- 
paper (prepared by soaking the heaviest wrapping-paper 
in strong svlution of potassium nitrate, and then drying) 
in each jar. 

Rapidly fill one jar with coal-gas from the burner, or 
with hydrogen by upward displacement, and the other gas 
with carbon dioxide by downward displacement. 

Result? Conclusions ? 

9. Combustion of explosives under water. 

Cut off a piece of common blasting-fuse two or three 
inches longer than the height of a glass jar, roll a piece 
of sheet-lead about one end of the fuse, and then coat the 
leaded end and the remainder of the fuse, all but about 
Fill the jar nearly 
to the top with water, stand the fuse upright in the water, 
the lead resting on the bottom of the jar, and light the 
free end of the fuse. 

Result ? Conclusion ? 

10. Composition of Baking Powder, formation of a 
Double Salt. 

Weigh out 10 gms. of baking soda and 19 gms. of pure 
cream tartar. Mix the two powders thoroughly, and then 
add the mixture, a little at a time, to about 150 c. c. of 
boiling water in a deep beaker or glass jar. Carry a 
lighted match down nearly to the surface of the water, as 
soon as the effervescence has mostly subsided. 

Evaporate the liquid that is left by setting it for some 
days in a warm place, covered with a piece of filter-paper 
to keep out dust. Examine the crystals of Rochelle salt 
(potassio-sodium tartrate) that are left, and try the plaue 
test for K and Na on ont crystal after dissolving it in a 
little hot water, with the addition of a few drops of hydro- 
chlorie acid. 


Result 


Conelusions ? 


MEMORY GEMS FOR A DICKENS BIRTHDAY 
EXERCISE, Fes. 7. 


* Nicholas Nickleby.” 

The power to serve is as seldom joined with the will as 
the will is with the power. 

I shall rise to the surface many thousand times yet ; and 
the harder the thrust that pushes me down, the more 
quickly I shall rebound. 

Truth and honesty, like precious stones, are perhaps 
most easily counterfeited at a distance. 

We all have some bright day,—many of us, let us hope, 
among a crowd of others,—to which we revert with par- 


ticular delight. 
Bleak House.’ 


The evil of the world of fashion is, that it is a world 
wrapped up in too much jeweler's cotton and fine wool, 
and cannot hear the rushing of the larger worlds, and 
cannot see them as they circle round the sun. 

I may have been born to be a benefactor to you by 
sometimes giving you an opportunity of assisting me in 
my little perplexities. 

The world is before you, and it is most probable that, 
as you enter it, so it will receive you. 

Trust in nothing but Providence and your own efforts. 

If you had the abilities of all the great men, past and 
present, you could do nothing well without sincerely 
meaning it and setting about it. 

* Dombey and Son.” 

‘The old, old fashion, — Death. Thank God for that 

older fashion yet, of immortality ! y> 
“ Martin Chuzzlewit.” 

Go, teachers of content and honest pride, into the mine, 
the mill, the forge, the squalid depths of deepest igno- 
ranee, and say, can any hopeful plant spring up in air so 
foul that it ex‘inguishes the soul’s bright torch as fast as 
it is lighted. 

If the cunning work of man be urged beyond its own 
power of endurance, it has within it the elements of its 


is dangerous with no such property, but may be tampered 
with and crushed and broken at the driver's pleasure. 

Ermined Judge, whose duty to society is, now, to doom 
the ragged criminal to punishment and death, hadst thou 
never, man, a duty to discharge in barring up the hun- 
dred open gates that moved him to the felon’s dock, and 
throwing but ajar the portals to a decent life ? 

If I were called upon to paint the American eagle, I 
should want to draw it like a bat, for its short-sightedness ; 
like a bantam, for its bragging; like a magpie, for its 
honesty ; like a peacock, for its vanit;; like an ostrich, 
for its putting its head in the mud and thinking nobody 
sees it; and like a phoenix, for its power of springing 
from the ashes of its faults and vices and soaring up anew 
into the sky. 

If, as the poet informs us, England expects every man 
to do his duty, England is the most sanguine country on 
the face of the earth, and will find itself continually dis- 
appointed. 

“ Old Curiosity Shop.” 

The sun himself is weak when he first rises, and gath- 
ers strength and courage as the day gets on. 

The hardest and best borne trials are those which are 
never chronicled in any earthly record, and are suffered 
every day. 

There is nothing innocent or good that dies and is 
forgotten. 

There are chords in the human heart, — strange, vary- 
ing strings, —which are only struck by accident, which 
will remain mute and senseless to appeals the most pas- 
sionate and earnest, and respond at last to the slightest 
casual touch. 

Injustice is, in itself, to every generous and properly 
constituted mind, an injury of all others the most insuffer- 
able, the most torturing, and the most hard to bear. 

When I die, put near me something that has loved the 
light, and had the sky above it always. 


— 


ZIGZAG JOURNEY ACROSS OUR COUNTRY. 
BY HARRIET A. DEAN, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


VIL—MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS. 


Harry.—We were to go to St. Louis in this exercise. 

I have been thinking of another city,—for many rea- 
sons a remarkable city. Suppose I tell you something 
about it not found in the geographies, and you tell me 
where my zigzag journey has taken me. The city I am 
thinking of has a larger population than the city of Prov- 
idence: say about 130,000. Thirty years ago it was 
a military reservation, and the country north and west 
was inhabited by roving bands of Sioux and Chippewas. 
The state I am in would make sixty-four as large as 
Rhode Island. Twenty-three years ago there was but one 
railroad in the state; to-day, a dozen trunk lines center 
in this,—one of her cities. The city has no history; it 
sprang literally from nothing. Now what led the first 
settlers to locate here ? 


Fred.—There must be some natural advantages,—per- 
haps water-power or a navigable river. 

Yes. I am at the extreme head of navigation of one 
of the noblest and greatest rivers upon the globe. 

Maurice.—I have it! Minneapolis, situated on both 
banks of the Mississippi river. The site,—nothing but a 
prairie thirty years ago,—commands a view of the Falls 
of St. Anthony. The celebrated Falls of Minnehaha 
(‘laughing water” in the Dacota language) are but three 
miles distant. 

Anything of interest in connection with the Falls of 
Minnehaha ? 

Walter.—The falls are formed by. the small river Min- 
nehaha, which here takes a leap of more than sixty feet 
down a limestone precipice. A very interesting legend 


‘jis connected with these falls: the principal characters 


are an Indian maiden and an Indian brave. The poet 
Longfellow has immortalized them by his verse. _ 
Gerald.—Fred said there must be some natural advan- 
tages that led the early settlers to locate there. I notice 
that some cities are located on lakes, as Detroit and Cleve- 
land; some near rich mineral deposits, as St. Louis; 
some at or near the mouth of rivers, as New York and 


own revenge ; whereas the mechanism of the Divine Hand 


New Orleans ; but Minneapolis is at the head of naviga- 
tion of a very large river, also near falls, so that it seems 


to have double advantages. I suppose it owes its rapid 
growth and prosperity to its water-power. 

You are correct. Its water-power is unrivaled. The 
leading industries are,— 

All.—The manufacture of flour and lumber. 

There are no less than twenty-five flouring mills, and 
the average daily production is twenty-five thousand bar- 
rels. It is the leading flour manufacturing city in the 
world. 

Clyde.—There are about the same number of saw- 
mills; 300,000,000 feet of lumber are manufactured 
yearly. 

Albert.—Thereare immense timber lands in the North- 
west, and the valley of the Red River of the North is one 
continuous wheat-field. 

Minneapolis is regularly laid out with broad, straight 
avenues, and double rows of trees on each side. Within 
five years many fine public buildings and elegant private 
residences have been erected. 

How shall we go to St. Louis ? 

Louis.—On the Father of Waters. 

First tell me who discovered the river. 

Ralph.—The Mississippi river was discovered, in 1542, 
by Fernando de Soto, a friend and companion of Pizarro 
in the conquest of Peru. He expected to find another 
Peru in the north as well as in the south. He landed at 
Tampa Bay, Fla., and journeyed as far as Kansas, find- 
ing nothing. Returning, he died upon the banks of the 
river, and his body was wrapped in his mantle and buried 
at night in the center of the stream. “He crossed a large 
part of the continent, and found nothing so remarkable as 
his burial-place.” 

Frank.—Was St. Louis the original name for the col- 
lection of,—I do not know whether to say,—houses, log- 
huts, or wigwams ? 

You may be able to answer your own question after 
we have talked about it; but give me a reason for your 
thought. 

Frank.—You have told us that even the Indian was 
not the first to occupy that part of the country; that the 
Mound-builders and the Aztecs were here long before the 
Indian. 

How do we know? 

David.—By their various works. 

Why do we not know more about them ? 

Tom.—Because they have left no written history. 

What do you mean by written history. 

Tom.—I mean the history of a people that we can 
gather from books. 

How long since we have had books ? 

Tom.—Since printing was invented in 1450. 

You do not mean that we have no history of peoples 
that lived before the invention of printing ? 

Tom.—No ; but the records must have been kept by 
writing. 

Aside from writing and printing, is there any other 
way by which records of events have been preserved ? 

Sidney. — Yes, “by hieroglyphie writing, or picture- 
writing. 

Hieroglyphic writing has been found in all parts of the 
world. The natives of North America were very pro- 
ficient in the art. Perhaps the Mexican picture-writing 
in use before Columbus discovered America is among the 
best to be found. By means of it the Mexicans recorded 
their history. When Cortez landed in Mexiéo, full ac- 
counts of the white invader and his train of mounted fol- 
lowers,—you remember that the poor Mexicans had never 
Seen a horse, and were terrified,—were recorded and sent 
to Montezuma, the last of the Aztec emperors. 


— It 1s a strange thing how little, in general, people know about 
the sky. It is the part of creation in which Nature has done more 
for the sake of pleasing man, more for the sole and evident purpose 
of talking to him and teaching him, than in any other of her wor. 
and it is just the part in which we attend least to-her. x 


- — The necessity for-amusement.is fastening on us as a-feverous - 
disease of parched throat and wandering eyes,—senseless, dissolute, 
merciless. When men are rightly occupied their amusement grows. 
out of their work, as the color-petals out of a fruitful flower; but 
we pour our whole masculine energy into the false business of 
money-making. The justice we do not execute we mimic in the 
novel and on the stage. For the beauty we destroy in nature we 
substitute the metamorphosis of the pantomime; and (the human 


nature of requiring imperatively awe and sorrow of some kind) fer 
the noble grief we should have borne with our fellows, and the pure 
tears we should have wept with them, we gloat over the pathos of 


the police court, and gather the night-dew of the grave. 
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A WINTER SONG. 


O falling snow! that land is blest 

Whose winter thou dost warm to rest. 
From heaven sent down, thy crystals white 
Seem to reflect its holy light 

And bless the spot thy foot has pressed. 


Downward, still downward, is thy quest ? 
What art thou seeking, as from right, 
To left thon turns’t thy airy flight, 

O falling snow ? 
Pure, stainless flake! thou hast confest 
‘The dear old earth’s warm, beating breast 
Is better to thy longing sight 
Than all the glittering stars to night ; 
Cling, then, to her thou lovest best, 

O falling snow. 


BAR HARBOR, MT. DESERT, MAINE. 


pLACE OF NEXT MEETING OF AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF INSTRUCTION, JULY, 1886, 


The directors of the Institute, at their annual meeting in Boston, 
on Saturday, Jan. 2, voted unanimously to hold the next meeting 
of this New England Association at Bar Harbor, Me. In order 
that teachers and their friends may get a clearer idea of the loca- 
tion and its attractions, we have procured a cut of the harbor and 
its surroundings, and shall, from time to time, give our readers 
fuller information of this charmingly picturesque and mountainous 
country on the coast of Maine. Before reading this article, please 
open your atlas to the map of Maine. 

Mt. Desert and its surroundings are thus described by a corre- 
spondent : 
ar Mt. Desert is the most extensive, celebrated, and fashionable 
watering place on the coast of Maine; and the summer city of Bar 
Harbor isthe gem of Mt. Desert. Its shores are bathed with 
the silvery waves of Frenchman’s Bay, which William Cullen 
Bryant referred to as ‘second only to the Bay of Naples.’ The 
memory of Mt. Desert, with its elegant villas and cottages, its thou- 
sands of summer dwellings, its placid bay, and Green Mountain 
forming the background, the bold and wild sea-coast of reddish 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


The third annual meeting of the Modern Language Association 
was called to order in Boston University, Wednesday afternoon, 
Dee. 29; Prof. E. 8S. Sheldon, of Harvard, in the chair. 
The opening report of the committee on the present state of ‘‘ In- 
struction in Modern Languages in American Schools and Colleges”’ 
was not a very encouraging document. The study in nearly one- 
half the colleges reported does not begin until the junior year. 
Dalhousie and McGill in Canada have, however, shown a more pro- 
gressive spirit and aes these studies in the freshman year. The 
report commented forcibly on the waste of time and poor system in 
our schools, as shown in comparison with the excellent results at- 
tained in the German gymnasia. The degrees given in America 
the committee also considered to be too numerous and too much 
particularized ; and it was suggested that the degree of Ph. B. is now 
in such general use that it might be well to adopt it as a general de- 
Hunt, of P 
rof. I. W. Hunt, of Princeton College, in a ron “‘ The 
Place of English in the College Destenlen.* hed ty to the sub- 
ordinate position of English in preparatory schools, and condemned 
the practice of appointing to chairs of English instruction men who 
speak the language incorrectly and have a mere society knowledge 
of its literature. This is also shamefully true, he said, in higher 
institutions. It is a false idea that any one can teach his vernacu- 
lar. The essayist recommended the remanding of the first year 
English of the colleges to the preparatory schools, so that students 
should be prepared for college work with a fair knowledge of ety- 
mology, of historical English, and of the composite elements of the 
tongue. This would open a wider field of work in college, and 
there would ensue a beneficial change, for we should rise to a phil- 
ological study of language, and our examination would be critical 
and comprehensive instead of merely chronological. If the study 
of English begins and ends with facts only, there is no mental dis- 
cipline ; but if the college work is enabled to take higher ground, 
the discipline will take its place beside it. English literary culture 
is for English speaking students the highest form of culture. We 
are told that our literature is on the decline. The difficulty is to 
be found primarily in the want of a distinctive literary training in our 
schools and colleges. Our graduates go forth without being inspired 
with the literary spirit. 
Prof. Hiram Corson, of Cornell, in a paper on ‘‘ The Study 
of English Literature,”’ took the position that English could not be 
satisfactorily studied solely on the basis of the modern tongue. 
In the evening Mr. W. Cook, of the Mass. Institute of Technol- 
ogy, spoke on ** College Instruction in Modern Languages: What 


rock, with here and there a stunted tree climbing for dear life, the 


bold pinnacles of its mountains, its Alp-like ravines, and the sea- 
cradled islands, will linger long in the memory of the writer. In- 
deed, it sits like a brilliant gem in the coronet of Old Ocean. 
Green Mountain, the highest elevation on the island, and, in- 
deed, on all our Atlantic coast, is 1,522 feet above the sea level. 
Previous to 1882, the only way by which this mountain could be as- 
cended was by a tiresome and dangerous carriage drive, or a still 
more toilsome climb on foot. But the Green Mountain railway has 
— all this ; and the combination of a steamer ride across Eagle 
wake and a trip up the mountain on this wonderful railroad makes 
a delightful episode. From the summit of Green Mountain a most 
magnificent view of the surrounding region is had. Points of in- 
terest in the immediate vicinity, and the islands in the widely ex- 
a bay, are discernible. The coast from the Penobscot Bay to 
chi assamaquoddy is particularly attractive in ocean scenery ; and 
; is taken in connection with the high mountains and rocky islands, 
bor inde a rock-bound and rugged coast broken by numerous inlets, 
ounded by high rocky banks, go to make up a combination of 
2 which, for wildness and picturesqueness are unequaled by 
red on the entire coast. The rapid growth in the summer travel to 
facili ee resort called for a corresponding increase in the 
M tities for transportation; and here the management of the 
rr Central railroad was found equal to the demand. The rail- 
ae finds its terminus on Frenchman’s Bay, at Mt. Desert ferry, 
fr e hep of Hancock, only seven miles from Bar Harbor; and 
eae this point passengers are quickly taken by the commodious 
. mer of the Maine Central across this ferry to Bar Harbor. 
pol ps neck of land jutting into Frenchman’s Bay, along the 
ai rly shore of which the railroad runs, was anciently a favorite 
sn of the Indians. Here they used to gather for councfl and for 
= ; traditions stil] linger of bloody battles, and many implements 
bed — were discovered in making excavations for the road- 
age y this all-rail route persons can leave Boston at nine o’ clock 
Harbo morning, and Portland at half-past twelve, and reach Bar 
itaelf t ferry, without change of cars, at seven and Bar Harbor 
tak fe seven thirty. A n can eat his breakfast'in Boston and 
‘ © his supper in Bar Harbor; or one can take the night train 
rom Boston at seven o’clock and arrive at Bar Harbor for break- 


French Dialect,’’ by Prof. Alcee Fortier, Tulane University of 
Louisiana; ‘* The Collective Singular in Spanish,’ by Dr. Henry 
R. Lang, Charleston High School, S. C.; ‘‘ A Review of Gosse’s 
‘From Shakespeare to Pope,’’’ by President H. E. Shepherd, 
College of Charleston, S. C. 

President Carter and Secretary Elliott were re-elected for the en- 
suing year, and Dr. Todd was chosen treasurer. 


INDUSTRIAL ART. 


The fourth annual meeting of the Industrial Art Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts was held in the Art Club house, Boston, 
Dee. 29; Mr. J. B. Poole, of the English High School, in the chair. 
Mr. H. T. Bailey, of Lowell, gave a very interesting opening ad- 
dress on ‘* The Study of Design in Connection with that of His- 
toric Ornament.’’ He illustrated his remarks by a free use of the 
blackboard, showing by a few quick strokes what it would have 
taken a long description to make intelligible. ‘The slow develop- 
ment of a simple triangle, until some bold designer had transformed 
it into the lotus, so much used in ornamentation, was shown by the 
use of a chart ; the speaker saying that good historic ornamentation 
follows Nature’s plan in the way of expanding by gradual growth. 
Nature’s avoidance of right angles was shown by the tangential 
union lines of atree and its branches. The unity of design in Nat- 
ure was referred to, the speaker calling attention to the fact that 
even the eccentric cactus has unity in its design. In closing, Mr. 
Bailey declared that nothing worthy of the name of design can ever 
be produced in the public schools until the children understand the 
principles upon which all designs rest. 

Mr. W. S. Perry, of Worcester, followed with a paper on ‘* The 
Necessity of the Presentation of the Subject of Drawing in Con- 
formance with Educational Methods.’’ The speaker began by ask- 
ing, ‘* What is education ?’’ and then gave quotations from the 
most eminent authorities, summing them all up in these words: 
The chief aim of all teaching is mental development, but such a de- 
velopment as shall make the individual the best possible self-sup- 
porting and moral citizen, a contributor to the thought and energy 
which moves the world and controls society. He then explained 
in detail how drawing should be considered in the light of the pres- 
ent educational methods. Drawing is objective and subjective, and 
in its highest significance is a means of thought-expression, but it 
ean easily be made the most mechanical of studies. It is often 
said that drawing is useful, inasmuch as it trains the eye and hand ; 
but stop here, and we stop far short of its widest application. We 


Should be Taught ?’’ To speak, breathe, write a language is, he 


said, to know it. Anything else is.to know about the language. 
But the average scholar does not visit Germany and does not need 
to write German. “ey however, is another thing. One who 
can read German will, if he goes to Germany, easily acquire the 
| faculty of speaking the language. 

| Prof. H. C. G. von Jagemann, of Earlham College, Richmond, 
Ind., followed with a paper on ‘‘ The Use of English in Teaching 
Modern Languages.’’ The speaker thought teachers were too 
much bound to method. <A thorough, symmetrical knowledge of a 
language should be aimed at. He advocated the ‘‘ natural’’ method 
as against premature grammatical explanations. Further, the 
American student should study German for its own sake, and not 
to improve his English. 

A third paper in this line was read by Dr. Paul Carus, on ‘* The 
Best Method of Teaching Modern Languages,’’ 
the old university custom of speaking the Latin tongue. Our 
modern study, he said, has become stale and tedious. Grammatical 
and methodical teaching without practice becomes unprofitable. 
He recommended giving a certain time each week to lingual gym- 
nasties to perfect the accent. 

In the discussion which followed, Prof. J. K. Newton, of Ober- 
lin, while he agreed with the natural method, declared his 
disagreement with the fundamental principle of that method, that a 
grown person should learn a foreign language as a child learns its 
mother-tongue. Also, Prof. Cohn of Harvard believed in the nat- 
ural method, but believed in the use of English in the class-room. 


SECOND DAY. 

The opening paper of the second day was read by Dr. Julius 
Goebel, of Johns Hopkins University, on the subject of “‘ German 
Classics as a means of Education.”’ 

Mr. Charles Whitham, of Johns Hopkins University, spoke on 
the subject of ‘‘ Modern Language Study in Ontario,” and claimed 
that some excellent systems have come into operation there. 

In reference to this subject President Eliot of Harvard Univer- 
sity said that the statements indicated a higher standard than that 
which prevails in most of our insitutions for the higher education. 

Prof. J. G. R. McElroy read a paper on ‘‘ Requirements in En- 


fast. Pullman parlor and sleepi i 
ping cars are run through without’ 
ngs from Boston to Mt. Desert ferry. The scenery along the’ 
pe = Tho romantic, and one never tires of the changing land- 
Stowth of Bar Harbor, Southwest Harbor, Southeast 
rene : Seal Harbor, and Sullivan, have been greatly augmented | 
mt Ac uilding of this railraad. And has nature, with all its mu- 
ray resources, ever fashioned a more delightful resort ? It has 
the ail Mt. Desert more of the boldest and grandest scenery on 
es globe. It affords here the only instance along the Atlantic 
ast where mountains stand in close neighborhood to the sea, and 


Where ig the combination of accumulated sublimity.”’ i 


glish for Admission to College.” He urged the special value of 
teaching grammar, not by mere text-books and rules, but by well- 
selected themes and methods of reading, from which the teacher 
can point out the principles of correct English construction. 

The closing essay of the forenoon was by Prof. A. M. Elliott, of 
John Hopkins University, on ‘‘ The Real-Gymnasium Question in 
Germany.”’ 

At the afternoon session the —. papers were given: ‘‘Ad- 
jectival and Adverbial Relations, their Influence upon the Govern- 
ment of the Verb,’’ by Prof. Sylvester Primer, College of Charles- 
ton, S. C.; ‘The French Language in Louisiana and the Negro- 


He referred to 


see to the extent of that which is within us. If drawing does not 
develop a kindred sense-perception in the brain, the training of the 
eye amounts to but little. We do not develop thought by present- 
ing an abstract idea for the imagination to work upon. The child 
finds no interest in abstract forms ; and if we do not arouse interest, 
we do not arouse thought. But through the study of solid forms, 
which in its full signifieance is solid geometry, children are led to 
diseover, with the greatest amount of interest, truths of contour 
and outline, facts of form and appearances of form; and thus is 
prepared the way for a study of nature, and of ornament as applied 
to form. By this study of concrete form there is developed in the 
child a keen sense of perception, imagination, ete., which is of the 
highest educational value. 

It should be remembered, in this study and drawing from objects, 

that nothing should be done for, or told to, the child that he can be 
led to discover for himself. He should be required to think out his 
own conclusions, and not be required to admit a thing until he has 
first seen it in the object. We must educate the child to see with 
his own eyes, and not through somebody else’s. Correcting the 
drawing does not correct the error in the child’s mind, and this - 
fact must not-be lost sight of. He must be sent back to the object. 
Correct the drawing, and you are beginning at the wrong end. In 
the child’s mind must exist the image. If the image is wrong, the 
drawing will be wrong. We can never have successful teachers of 
drawing by simply practising drawing in its many details of expres- 
sion, or by studying works of art, and attending exhibitions, ete. 
These are all necessary and very important; but after we have be- 
come proficient in drawing, as in anything else we are to teach, our 
greatest study must be of children, and of the works of those who 
have spent their lives in such study. The one question that should 
directly concern us as teachers, is, How can I lead children to dis- 
cover the simple principles of these things for themselves. We 
have not only to study children, but we must become skilled in the 
art of questioning and in the art of presentation, in the light of the 
latest development in educational methods. We must submit every- 
thing to the test of its educational importance. We must not meas- 
use drawing by the results on paper. A nicely finished book, or set 
of books, by children is no index of success in the study of drawing. 
The true record cannot be made upon paper, except it first be made 
in the child’s mind. We remember in proportion to our power of 
associating and contrasting our thoughts with concrete things, or” 
with an image that is well known in the mind. So it must be with 
children. The teacher of drawing will become successful in pro- 
portion to his power to develop means by which the child will be 
led to discover for himself the facts and appearances of form ; thus 
exercising thought, imagination, and judgment,— developing the 
memory, and laying the basis for independent research and investi- 
tion. 
The afternoon session opened with reports of committees and the 
election of officers for the coming year. The following officers 
were elected: Prest., J. B. Poole; Vice Prest., Miss C. E. Web- - 
ster; Sec. and Treas., A. K. Cross; Members of the Executive . 
Committee for three years, C. M. Carter and Miss L. E. Fay. 

An interesting essay was next read by Paul Carus, Ph.D., on 
‘Principles of Art.”?’ He spoke of the elements that formed true 
art, which, he said, were the artist’s conceptions of an object, and 
not its actual reproduction. In painting a landscape the painter 
might deviate in some minor points from the original, thus showing 
his art of rendition. 


EXCELLENT WORDS. 


— ‘I like your papers better than any others I take or have . 
seen.”’—OtTTo H. ScHULTE, Newark, N. J. 
— ‘* The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is well worth being patrot- . 
ized by every teacher in the state.”’—E. E. FRieDLINE, Briant,.. 
Ind. 

— **T have subseribed for 


r 
wide circulation throughout the 
the best edited educational paper in the United States.’’—B. D 
Uvricn, Chicago, Til. 

— ‘*T am exceedingly pleased with the JoURNAL Or EpuUCA- 
TION in its new aspect. I trust that it will be as heartily appreci- 
ated and supported as it deserves to be.””"—N. Newby, State Nor- 
mal School, Terre Haute, Ind. 

— ‘‘T have been a subscriber to your paper from the beginning, 
and I am proud to be among its patrons. The profession is hon- 
ored by the ability displayed in its management and contents,’’— 
A. J. SNOKE, Supt. Pub. Schools, Princeton, Ind, 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JAN. 7, 1886. 


Goop wishing and doing are boon companions. What 
God hath joined together, let not man put asunder during 
the year of grace, 1886. 


Reports of several important state and other educa- 
tional meetings will be read with interest as found on our 
pages this week. Other reports are in hand, which have 
reached us too late for use this week. 


T Ee new year has large promise for faithful, industri- 
ous, and progressive teachers. We should welcome its 
duties, possibilities, and responsibilities with faith, hope, 
and courage, and with a large measure of love and charity. 


Tue enthusiasm kindled in Kansas with reference to 
the meeting of the National Association next summer is 
quickening into a flame, which will spread like a prairie 
fire all over the West. The interest in the future meeting, 
at this stage of its development, is unprecedented in its ex- 
tent and earnestness. 


Wirn the American Institute holding its meeting at 
Bar Harbor, Me., and the National Association at Topeka, 
Kansas, we may safely anticipate large gatherings, to 
which the officers will furnish unusual educational attrac- 
tions. Tue JouRNAL will labor for the success of both 
meetings, in the future as in the past. 


“ Poor Bey FRANKLIN” and “ Ben Franklin, the poor 
printer,” were sobriquets by which the philosopher of a 
eentury ago was known in Boston and Philadelphia. 
Whatever was true of the outcome of the printer’s craft 
then will continue to be true of it as long as the trade, 
through editor or publisher, scolds the fraternity of its 
would-be readers and supporters. ‘“ Vinegar never catches 
flies ;”’ and subscribers do not flock to publishers’ offices 
when editors dip their pens in ink-gall to be flung at de- 
relict subscribers or at offending rivals. 


Our esteemed and valued contemporary, The New. 


graphical dress, which gives to its pages a neat and at- 
tractive appearance. We congratulate our friends of The 
Journal on these signs of prosperity and progress, and 
also in the fact that they have given their paper a first- 
class price, fixing the subscription price at $2.50 per an- 
num. We tender to The Journal and its management 
our best New Year’s wishes for greater success in the 
future, merited "7 enterprise and excellent journalism. 


of our Christmas gifts was a gen- 


in the West, congratulating us on the value of one of our edu- 
cational papers in its articles, printing, e¢ cetera, and wish- 
ing for it a large circulation in his section. Weare quite 
accustomed to complimentary and congratulatory words 
from our readers ; but such a message is so unusual at 
this office from our editorial brethren that we re-read it to 
satisfy ourselves that we were uot dreaming, and then 
sent back a message of gratitude that a veritable evidence 
of the coming millenium had reached us. A second letter 
in reply to ours says: “ If such courtesies are not common, 
they ought to be. With ‘three secre and ten’ at the 
outside for most of us, and then a common level under the 
dust, it passes my comprehension why there should not be 
more of harmony and pleasant feeling among men. I 
sincerely feel that educators ought to pull together.” To 
all of which we say, “‘ Amen! so mote it be.” 


Arrer Scuoot.—Few practices of otherwise good 
teachers are so defenceless as “keeping pupils after 
school.” The habit once acquired is almost as difficult to 
break as any vicious tendency of life. We have heard no 
good argument in its favor. All progressive teachers, 
most supervisors, all normal schools, all pedagogical liter- 
ature, all physicians, are arrayed against the practice, and 
yet some teachers cling to it with exasperating tenacity. 
With rare exceptions it is a failure as a punishment. It 
is vicious to have the pupils feel that they can afford to 
be idle, lazy, or playful in school hours, and make up for 
it at leisure afterward. The air of the school-room at 
such a time is unfit to breathe. The liability to disarrange 
home plans, to the annoyance of parents, should be con- 
sidered, for the parent has rights that the teacher is bound 
to respect. The teacher owes a duty to her school, as a 
whole, which requires absolute, immediate rest from work 
when school closes. Those teachers who argue that they 
cannot get on without it should remember that any first- 
class teacher would take her school and get as good results 
as she has without such vicious practice, and that if she 
would only acquire the art she might do it herself. Viewed 
in the most favorable light, it testifies against a teacher to 
keep her pupils after school. 


Do Tests Test?—Testing is an important element in 
teaching. It should be frequent, searchiag, judicious. 
Few are willing to test their own work honestly; fewer 
are willing to have it tested by others. The teacher is to 
supplement the pupil’s self-examination of his knowledge, 
as well as natural and acquired ability. Recitations test 
the wisdom of the teacher in assigning and teaching the 
lesson as she did, and the faithfulness and skill of the 
pupils in study. The methods, length of time, tone, and 
temper of recitation should be gauged to the requirements 
of such a test. Reviews test the perfection of the recita- 
tion methods. Examinations “take account of stock ” of 
al) previous work of teacher and class, and are, as a rule, 
in writing. Every set of questions should be prepared 
primarily to test the teacher, and secondarily the class. 
The answers should be examined to see what revelation 
they make of the wisdom or folly of the teacher in assign- 
ing and teaching lessons, in recitations and reviews. No 
seale of marking should be decided upon until several rep- 
resentative papers have been examined, to learn in what 
regard each question fairly tests the pupil’s work. No 
teacher can afford to allow a pupil to suffer from her folly. 
If any pupil is temporarily at a disadvantage, the fact 
should be noted. If he is chronically at a disadvantage 
in written work, that, too, should be noted. Make every 
exertion to have the examinations honestly test the work 
in faithfulness, spirit, and method. There is art in such 
work, requiring brains as*well as patience. But the suc- 
cess resulting therefrom repays any sacrifice or effort. 


BRIGHTEST AND BEST. 


The publications of the New England Publishing Co. 
are the brightest and best of any that I get ; and though 
I am a regular subscriber to five other similar journals, 
yours keeps me the best informed regarding the educa- 
tional issues of the day. May you continue to receive 
the appreciation and patronage you so justly deserve, in 
your efforts to place such good material before our edu- 
cators and others, at so reasonable a price. 

A. N. 


MR. STEVENS’ GRAND NATIONAL 
SCHEME. 


It is one of the gratifying signs of the times to find 
everywhere a growing interest in the history of our coun- 
try. Too many histories in the past have been written in 
the interest of some ruler, or faction, or preconceived set 
of ideas, and, when the facts did not appear conducive to 
these interests, “‘so much the worse for the facts”; they 
were, therefore, generally kept out of sight. Not seldom, 
also, have historical works been marred by including 
apochryphal stories and incidents which either were wholly 
false, or had no rightful place in the narrative. 

Hereafter, however, the historian of America will not 
be destitute of the necessary material for writing the truth, 
and will have the means at hand of presenting the various 
events with their proper sequence, significance, and rela- 
tion to cause and effect. The American Revolution is 
the key to all American history. Upon a clear and lucid 
understanding of the facts and the philosophy of that 
period will rest the whole superstructure of the govern- 
ment and progress and development of this great republie. 

It is, therefore, with the greatest satisfaction that we 
look upon the scholarly and patriotic efforts of Mr. Ben- 
jamin Franklin Stevens, of the United States Government 
Dispatch Agency, No. 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, 
London, Eng., to reseue and render available all books, 
letters, and documents now existing in Europe, both in 
public and private archives, which throw light upon that 
important period of our history. Mr. Stevens is already 
entitled to high consideration for his remarkable collection 
of letters and documents relating to the life and services 
of Benjamin Franklin, which were purchased a few years 
ago by our Government. He is now engaged upon a 
greater and still more valuable work, which is no less than 
the vast and highly important national scheme of furnish- 
ing the Government of the United States with copies of 
all the unpublished manuscripts in the public and private 
archives of England, France, Holland, and Spain, relating 
to the American colonies, the war of independence, the 
peace negotiations, the ratifications of the treaty of Paris, 
and the final establishment of the United States Govern- 
ment, embracing the period from 1772 to 1784. We sin 
cerely hope Mr. Stevens will meet with such encourage- 
ment from our Government and from historical scholars 
and societies as will enable him to finish this very impor- 
tant work, which embraces over eighty thousand docu- 
ments and titles. 


HABIT. 


Habit, one of the most available servants in all good 
work, has been degraded by being too generally associated 
with evil practice. There would be few bad habits to be 
rectified, if there were good habits skillfully formed. 
There are few arts that the teacher can study to better 
advantage than habit-forming. There is little success in 
any brilliancy or method of instruction that is not ma- 
tured in a habit that perpetuates its activity. Habit re- 
duces the stimulus necessary to quicken thought, emotion, 
choice, or action. Effective association aids by so coup- 
ling sense-impressions with the activities that no conscious 
effort of the willis requisite. The aim is to link as many 
mechanical tendencies to good acts and thoughts as 
possible, in order to reserve will-power to start new 
lines of activity, and for cases of emergency. A me- 
chanic does many things at the bench because it comes 
next in order habitually, and expends no will energy, 
makes no conscious choice. The accountant reaps the 
same benefit, as does the musician. Every work of life 
may be equally benefited. As we hear the clock tick and 
only notice it when it stops, so the pupil should be taught 
to add so correctly that his habit of associating numbers 
will carry him along as naturally, as rhythmically as a 
song, until he mistakes a combination which produces an 
arithmetical discord in his habit. Perfection at first is in- 
dispensable. It is the rhythm that enables a musican to 
carry a tune in his mind. An ear that does not get the 
perfect harmony cannot by any effort of the memory re- 
produce it. A sucéession of discords will not cling to the 
mind. It is this philosophy that should underlie all 
teaching. Seek perfection in processes, in methods, in 
tendencies, not arbitrarily, but for the effect of rhythm in 
habit. The teacher who places “ thoroughness” in all 
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teacher of music who should teach each note by itself 
without appreciating the harmony of chord. Prompt re- 
sponse to expectancy of habit is indispensable. A good 
habit is never sluggish. There is less weariness in march- 
ing sharply in time, or singing in tune, than in dragging. 
The ox that lags is always tired. It is the tardy boy that 
‘s constitutionally weary. There should be promptness 
in habit and habit in promptness, mentally as well as 
physically. The teacher needs to appreciate such psy- 
chology. Everything learned wants to be repeated fre- 
quently enough to attune the mind to its special activity, 
until a habit results. ‘There must be uniformity as well as 
frequency ; there is no reliability without it. The teacher 
who will guage her work by such psychological principles 
as these will astonish herself in a year’s time, with the 
tenacity in the child’s mind of the processes, facts, and 
philosophy she has taught. 


THE DEVIL’S CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


On Christmas morning a dynamite bomb was found on 
the piazza of the beautiful residence of Judge Lambert 
Free, United States Minister to Belgium,—for many years 
a leading citizen of Chicago. -In his absence from the 
country, Judge Free has rented his house to a gentleman 
who may have incurred the enmity of some member of 
the miscreant crew that, for the past few years, have held 
high carnival in the metropolis of the lakes. It matters 
little whether it was the intention to blow up one of the 
most beautiful residences in America, or to frighten Chi- 
cago by a significant “ object lesson” of what might be in 
store for the new year. In either case it was the “ Dey- 
il’s Christmas Present” to that city, and “means busi- 
ness.” If there is in that great and beautiful metropolis, 
so justly proud of its marvelous material success and so 
rapidly growing in all good institutions and influences, a 
courage and wisdom equal to the occasion, it may be that 
this event will be a turning-point in the municipal life of 
more than one American city. 

The trouble in Chicago, as in every great American 
town, is the terrible absorption of its leading men and 
women in their own affairs, or the narrow interests which 
claim all the leisure left by overwhelming private labor 
and responsibility. Even the realms of society, literature, 
art, charity, education, and religion are so cireumscribed, 
each revolving on a centre of its own, that it is easy for 
the best people in one of these great aggregations of hu- 
manity to be living very active and noble lives, and yet be 
almost powerless in any matter touching the community as 
a whole. Meanwhile, municipal politics revolve around 
the grog-shop,—the infernal maelstrom that whirls every- 
thing in publie life toward its fatal depth. The city of- 
fices are filled by men who, if not scoundrels themselves, 
are dependent for their official life on the lowest and bas- 
est of the population, who really govern half a million 
people through the caucus. There is always a supply of 
adroit, accomplished, supple aspirants for high place to 
fill the ornamental positions ; and the visiting stranger is 
shown the best side of the city by an agreeable gentleman 
who owes his election to the wretches who, in their secret 
conclaves, are plotting every crime that should send a man 
to state-prison or the gallows. In the present case the 
mayor of Chicago, for the past few years, has filled the 
position of a blind behind which the most dangerous ele- 
ments of American life have been at work for the absolute 
demoralization of municipal life in the city. He even 
marched at the head of a procession of socialists, and owes 
his present contested election to questionable manipulation 
of the ballot-box. The dynamite bomb on the piazza, in 
one of the most beautiful squares of the city, is the other 
end of this style of American city life. 

We do not believe our great cities are permanently to 
be handled by the cast-off rascality of Europe, in league 
with the base politicians of home manufactory.. The 
American people are the slowest to take the big broom in 
hand 3 but when the hour has struck, no people on earth 
"ses it with such terrific energy. In four short years 
American slavery was swept from the boundary of Penn- 
sy Ivania downward, into the gulf, to rise no more forever. 
Within twenty years every ecclesiastical hierachy that is 
making war on the American common school will find 
"self “out in the cold,” in a colder place than it shivered in 
before. The hour has almost struck when brutal violence, 
whether under the guise of a Trades’ union, a Mormon 
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corporation, or a secret conclave of political scoundrels 
and socialistic outlaws, will feel the preliminary rising of 
the wind, before the cyclone of the great American broom 
is upon it and its fragments strew the earth. But the 
sooner all intelligent and well-meaning American people 
conclude to postpone a thousand important things for this 
fundamental day of sweeping out the powers of evil that 
threaten the very existence of republican society, the less 
probable will it be that the little boys now in school will 
thear the call to shoulder arms, and the little girls to scrape 
lint, in a day not far ahead. 


NECROLOGY FOR 1885. 


The death-roll for 1885 contains the names of many 
eminent in the various walks of life. Among distin- 
guish educators who have died are: Prof. Henry Law- 
rence Eustis, dean of the Harvard Scientific School, aged 
66; Prof. Benjamin Silliman, an eminent American éci- 
entist, aged 59; Prof. William Winston Valentine, Amer- 
ican philologist, aged 56; in Germany, Prof. Karl Theo- 
dor Ernst Von Siebold, noted physiologist, aged 88 ; in 
London, Rev. Dr. George Currey, master of the Charter- 
house School, aged 69; Rev. Dr. J. L. Kirkpatrick, Prof. 
of moral philosophy in Washington and Lee University, 
Va.; in Berlin, Prof. George Curtius, German philologist, 
aged 64; in New York City, Joseph Alden D.D., LL.D., 
American teacher aud author, aged 78 ; George W. Clin- 
ton, LL.D., vice-chancellor of Hamilton College, N. Y., 
aged 78; in England, Rev. John Campbell Shairp, LL.D., 
principal of St. Andrews, aged 60; in Scotland, Rev. 
William Robinson Pirie, D.D., crown principal and vice- 
chancellor of the University of Aberdeen; Prof. Thomas 
W. Coit, D.D., LL.D., Wesleyan University, Conn., aged 
80; in London, William Benjamim Carpenter, M.D., 
F.R.S., the famous English physiologist, aged 72; John 
Langdon Sibley, Librariam Emeritus of Harvard College, 
aged 81; in New York, John C. Draper, American phys- 
iologist, aged 50; and in Denver, Colorado, Ariel Parish, 
ex-superintendent of schools, New Haven, Ct. 

From the ranks of authors and literary men and women 
have gone: Helen Hunt Jackson (‘“ H. H.’’), a well- 
known authoress, aged 54; Jean Amand Lacoste (“ Saint 
Amand’’), a French author ; William Braithwaite, M.D., 
eminent medical writer, aged 68; T. S. Arthur, well- 
known author and publisher, aged 75; Susan Warner, 
author of Wide, Wide World, and other works, aged 68 ; 
Richard Grant White, author and critic, aged 63; Mark 
Monnier, French historian, aged 56 ; M. Auguste Dumont, 
the “ French newspaper king,” aged 63; Francis J. Far- 
gus (“ Hugh Conway ’”’) English novelist, aged 36; Alfred 
Messner, German poet, aged 63; Rev. S. Ireneus Prime, 
editor New York Observer, aged 72; Col. Heury W. 
Shaw (“Josh Billings”), humorist, aged 70; Thomas 
Davidson, F.R.S., British savant, aged 68 ; Victor Hugo, 
poet and patriot, aged 83; Paul Due Noailles, historian, 
aged 83. 

From among men widely known as statesmen, and in 
political relations have died: Gen. U. S. Grant, Schuyler 
Colfax, ex-Vice-President of the United States, aged 61 ; 
Arthur Edward, “ Earl of Wilton,” English statesman, 
aged 51; Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, ex-Secretary of 
State of the United States, aged 68; Ex-Gov. Reuben E. 
Fenton, of N. Y., aged 66; Alfonso XII, king of Spain, 
aged 28 ; ex-senater William Sharon of Nevada, aged 63 ; 
Marshal Serrano, Spanish statesman, aged 75; Hiland 
Hall, ex-Gov. of Vermont, aged 90; and Thomas A. 
Hendricks, Vice-President of the United States, aged 66. 

Business and monetary circles have lost William H. Van- 
derbilt, supposed to have been the richest man in the 
world, aged 64; and James W. Marshall, the discoverer 


of gold in California in 1848, aged 73. 


DRIFT. 


— Wherever the Roman Catholic hierarchy goes it now scores its 
hostility to the public school supervised and supported by the state. 
The latest outbreak is in the Argentine Republic, in whose capital 
city the government has established normal schools, largely taught 
by instructors from the United States. The attempt of certain 
great church officials to interfere with these teachers has had the 
natural result where the American school-ma’am and an infallible 
ecclesiastic are brought face to face. The result has been that the 
government has given leave of absence to a papal agent, and all 
things seem to predict a decisive contest between the state and the 
church for the direction of education. We are not surprised that 
‘the hierarchy is thus sounding the charge in every land, but we fear 
it hag declared war at least a century too late. Henceforth, in 


greater degree than ever, the people of every civilized land will as- 
sert their right to the superintendence of public education, in pro- 
portion as they are truly eivilized and Christian; and whosoever 
gets across the track in that realm of national life will, sooner or 
later, be run over. 


— Prof. D. B. Johnson, the accomplished superintendent of 
public schools in Columbia, 8. C., sends us the report of his second 
year’s work. Nowhere in the South has the administration of the 


right man in the right place been more heartily seconded by the 
leading classes than in this city. After the first year’s trial the 
rate of school taxation was largely increased, and now a nine 
months free school, with high school classes for both races, is firmly 
established. Little seems to be wanting save more room for the 
thronging crowd of children whose yearly appearance is always a 
surprise to the school-man. In this enterprise of establishing the 
graded school system Columbia is a good example for all similar 
communities. It has taken care to put at the head of the column 
a thoroughly devoted, unselfish man, whose only ambition seems to 
be the good of the children and youth. He is supported in a hearty 
way by the solid people of the town, and opposition is coming into 
disfavor, since the effect in building up the material prosperity of 
the city, if nothing more, is fully appreciated. We trust our friend, 
the professor, will, in good time, preside in the new spacious school- 
house which he outlines in his report, and will be able to accom- 
plish all the good things he has so much at heart for'young Columbia. 


— The Press of Memphis, Tenn., comes to us full of the Thanks- 
giving celebration at the dedication of the new Clara Conway In- 
stitute Building, on Dec. 3. This excellent school has now found 


at last a fit habitation, and the devoted and enthusiastic labors of 
its worthy president are crowned with deserved success. A pleas- 
ant feature of the occasion was the attendance of Miss Higby, the 
lady principal of another large school for girls in the city. Mem- 
phis is now thoroughly supplied with private schouls of a high 
order. Now let the leading people of the city take thorough hold 
of their too long neglected public school system, and place it, where 
it could easily be put, abreast of the best graded schools of the 
South. There is no real opposition of interest between such schools 
as exist in this city. Indeed, the worthy ladies at the head of the 
two institutes for girls were themselves among the early workers 
in the public schools, and are, to-day, true friends of the system. 
Memphis owes more to half a hundred women for its educational 
facilities than any city of fifty thousand people in the country, and 
its able and prosperous men can do no less than give these good 
women the ability to make their work all they have in their hearts 
and minds to make it for the children. 


— The State University of Missouri, at Columbia, has impressed 
us, on a recent visit, as, in some respects, one of the strongest insti- 
tutions of its kind in what we once called the southern states. It 


is admirably situated in one of the most fertile parts of the state, 
with substantial buildings, unusual arrangements for room work, 
and the finest audience-room, as chapel, we have seen anywhere. 
Under the able management of Prest. S. S. Laws, it is now well 
officered with professors, with nearly five hundred students, a large 
farm, and a spacious museum hall just fitted up. Some of the 
strong points of the institution are: The arrangement which changes 
the ordinary preparatory department into a proper fitting school 
for the collegiate classes; a chair of pedagogics, with special ar- 
rangements for observation in the class-rooms ; the ability and devo- 
tion of the professors, and the excellent work of the agricultural 
department, both in the college and the state. The University is 
now, after forty years of existence, in just the condition to receive 
a generous endowment that will enable it, not only to meet the or- 
dinary wants, but greatly strengthen the agricultural and mechan- 
ical college united with it. Two things the school public of Mis- 
souri should do speedily: First, agitate for a competent endowment, 
both by the state and individuals, of the University ; second, instruc~ 
their senators and representatives to vote right on the bill now in- 
troduced into Congress for national aid to education. 


— A suggestion in reg ard to the teaching of geography, by show 
ing its vital relations to things that constitute its environment, made 
by Superintendent Hinsdale in our issue of the 17th of December, 
may be seen in full operation at the Cook County Normal School, 
near Chicago. In this admirable institution, Colonel Parker and 
his able corps of assistants seem to be faithfully trying the experi- 
ment of teaching all the common branches in the large way that 
brings each into its vital relations with adjacent topics. The child, 
beginning his geography by the observation of ‘‘all out doors,’”’ 
proceeds through the aids of drawing, the moulding board, clay 
modeling of the continents, building relief maps, descriptive writ- 
ing, picture making and observation of pictures, gradually working 
into the industries that grow out of the physical conformation of the 
country, its population, manners, and government, literature, and 
general relation to other peoples. Of course, like all improved 
methods, this always travels along the brink of a dangerous preci- 
pice. An ignorant, unskilled, or over-enthusiastic teacher can easily 
**mix things’’ in such a lesson into a hopeless, pedagogie porridge. 
And it is always a question how far the quick interest of the aver- 
age child in such variety of treatment indicates his ability to digest 
a diet so diverse and stimulating. But certainly in this direction is 
our only hope of lifting common or uncommon studies out of the 
hopeless rut of mechanical teaching which ‘‘ puts asunder ’’ in the 
school-room ‘‘ what God hath joined together”’ in the broad uni- 
versity of nature and life. 

— The latest manifestation of the training of the ‘‘ Christian 
gentleman,”’ which we are so often told is the especial prerogative 
of ‘‘ Christian ”’ in contradistinction from “‘secular’’ colleges, comes 


to us in the account by the WN. Y. Tribune of a ‘’ cane rush’’ be- 
tween the Sophmore and Freshman classes of Columbia College, 
New York, for what, in classic phrase, is termed ‘‘a banger.’’ 
At the given signal a mob of these young Christians rushed upon 
each other like howling savages, piled in a confused heap of writh- 
ing and twisting legs and arms, their torn clothes strewing the field 
of conflict, ground into a mush by this *‘ wallowing in the mire.’’ 
The son of Mr. Jay Gould had his back “‘ skinned ’”’ and was ** laid 
out’’ on the stone flagging, and nearly forty disabled combatants were 
disposed of in like manner. At the end of fifteen minutes the oaken 
trophy was secured by the Freshmen. The son of Judge Van 
Brunt and of Mr. Gordon W. Burnham lost their undershirts and 
part of their trowsers, while their bodies were scratched and bruised 
generally, and ‘‘ the wind was knocked out of them.’’ Now, if it 
be a part of the curriculum of these venerable fortresses of Chris- 
tianity to give a yearly object-lesson in the most disgusting form of 
barbarism, and ifeminent families choose to pride themselves on 
the fact that their hopeful scions have taken a conspicuous part in 
what is nothing more nor less than a very vulgar street fight, let it 
be so understood. But, meanwhile, we suggest that the reverend 
presidents and professors of such instructions be excused from the 
Pickwickian attitude of posing at conventions, ecclesiastical and 
educational, and in the denominati press, as the special cham- 
pions of ‘‘ Christian education,”’ 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Ten Boys wHo Livep on THE RoAp FROM LONG AGO TILL 
Now. By Jane Andrews, author of Seven Little Sisters, ete. 
Boston : Lee & Shepard. 
This little book, like the Seven Little Sisters, is destined to be in 

the hands of all the children at school and at home, now and for a 
long time to come, for it has in it the essence of inspiration. The idea 
is an historical one, and gives the philosophy of history in so simple 
and natural a manner that it will enter the mind of the child un- 
consciously, and create a love for and appreciation of historical 
study for his whole life. The development of the Aryan race is 
shown by the portraiture of ten representatives, chosen as types of 
their nations and epochs, and presenting the important stages in 
the history of civilization. Each portraiture is a charming story, 
full of incident and descriptive illustration, replete with cireum- 
stance which reflects thorough research and accurate daguerreotyp- 
ing of all the various facts, which are given in dry and isolated 
fragments on the pages of historical text-books, but here worked 
up and organized into living and dramatic interest. As a reading- 
book introductory to the general study of history, nothing could be 
better ; as a charming succession of vivid individual pictures, noth- 
ing could win the reader more insensibly from chapter to chapter 
than the sympathetic and lucid style of the writing, and as an 
unconscious moral education, giving the germs of humanity, pat- 
riotism, courage, intelligence, and virtue, nothing could be more 
subtly and delicately adapted to the nature of the child-life and 
heart. We advise every mother and teacher to examine this book 
without delay, for it will be a precious boon for the young mind. 
It is with the pathos of deep anxiety that we call attention to this 
beautifal product of a mind which has worked with loving stead- 
fastness for children for many years, for it is now in the threatening 
shadow of a severe brain disease, and many sorely distressed hearts 
wait with longing hope for the issue. But whether the power of 
thought and expression which has been so active for all that is noble 
and unselfish shall awake to more activity here or not, we are sure 
that nothing so beautiful and good can be less than eternal in its 
activities for others. 


MAN AND His Revations. By Prof. A. H. Welsh, of the Ohio 
State University, author of Development of English Literature and 
Language, Essentials of Geometry, Essentials of English, The 
Complete Rhetoric, ete. Columbus and Cincinnati, O. 
This is a subscription book of unusual merit and value. The 

topics treated are most wicely chosen. They treat of the environ- 

ment and the nature of man; of man in action,—the ends, means, 
habits, culture, and of his domestic, social, political, and relig- 
ious aspects. In the discussion of these important topics the au- 
thor has embodied the reflections of the wisest and best men of the 
world, among which we notice quotations from Mill, Hamilton, 

Draper, Duke of Argyll, Paley, Emerson, Alcott, Martineau, 

M’Cosh, Cook, Carlyle, Beecher, Ruskin, King, Holmes, Taine, 

Channing, Parker, Herbert, Agassiz, Pascal, Dr. Porter, ete. ; 

teaching lessons in regard to man himself and his environments, 

what he is and what he ought to be, what he can be and do, and 
how he can make the most and the best out of this mystery that we 
eall life. Satisfactory and useful as this work is to the mature 
mind, we think it even more valuable for the young. It has been 
well said by another that, ‘* Intellectually, morally, practically, it 
will accustom the forming mind to demand and keep the best com- 
pany by introducing it only to the best authors. Its tendency and 
effect will be to educate the soul to feel greatly and to do greatly, 
rousing the indifferent to honorable effort, cheering the despondent, 
and revealing to the perplexed the path to success and usefulness.’’ 

It is a book of permanent value, and should be found in every pub- 

lie and private library. 


FrRencu Prose OF POPULAR SCIENCE AND DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE. Edited and annotated by Jules Luquiens, Ph. D., 
associate professor in Modern Languages in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 12mo, pp. 4: Boston: Carl 
Schoenhof. 

This book, with its cambrous and somewhat misleading title, is a 
French reader of a new and admirable type. Its aim is to provide 
material suitable for imparting some familiarity with the vocabu- 
lary of scientific literatare. A few pieces of history and travels 
have also been inserted to give the collection a more general scope 
and allow its use in classes where too marked a scientific character 
might be out of place. The selections include The Taking of the 
Bastile, History of the Telescope, How the End of the World will 
Come, The Bears of Berne, Strolls in the Outskirts of Naples, The 
Lighting of Paris, and other topies of varied character. ‘The liter- 
ary merit of the articles is assured by the names of the authors who 
are for the most part well and favorably known, and by the fact 
that the selections have appeared in standard French magazines. 
The notes appended to the volume are helpful in imparting infor- 
mation, especially regarding France, its institutions, history, and 
men. The book may be commended to those teachers and students 
whose literary digestion craves stronger and more palatable food 
than is offered in many French readers. 


My Re.Licion. By Count Leo Tolstoi. Translated from the 
French. Thomas Y. Crowell: New York. Price, $1.25. 


The author of this book is well known in European literary cir- 
cles from his historical novel, War and Peace, witich is regarded 
as one of the finest productions of Russian literature. In the pres- 
ent work he pleads persuasively for a direct application of the lit- 
eral teachings of Jesus as found in Matt. v: 6, 7, to practical life. 
The Sermon on the Mount contains the principles of human action 
that will guide men to the highest happiness. The author main- 
tains that however unequal in education and intelligence men are, 
they are equal before God, and that a correct interpretation of the 
commandments of Jesus will lead to universal fraternity, the abo- 
lition of war and of the death penalty, the indissolubility of mar- 
riage, and a life of purity and simplicity under natural conditions. 
{t is a book calculated to strengthen Christian faith and arouse all 
disciples of the Great Teacher to greater zeal in coping with the 
dominant evils of our time. 


CORRESPONDENCIES OF FAITH AND VIEWS OF MADAME 
Guyon. By Henry T. Cheever. anthor of The Pu/pit and Pew, 
ete. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph. Price, $1.25. 


This book is a comparative study of the unitive power and place 
of faith in the theology and church of the future. Part I. contains 
the unmeant correspoudencies between experimental writers upon re- 
ligion, reasons for the same, ete ,—the parallelisms in prose and 
verse between the Protestant mind in ‘‘ The Windings,’”’ and the 
Catholic mind in the memories of Madame Gayon. Part II. con- 
tains a survey of the experience and writings of Madame Guyon, 
including five periods in the personal, mental, moral, and religious 
life and history of Madame Guyon. Part III. treats of the mental 
discipline of holiness by faith,'and shows how faith is the pilot in 
our navigation for eternity. To those interested in questions of 


Tue EcLecric MANUAL OF Cincinnati and New 


York: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 

This manual has been prepared primarily for the assistance of 
teachers who have had limited experience in teaching country dis- 
trict schools. In thousands of cases in all sections of the United 
States are found teachers who have never had any special profes- 
sional training prior to their entering -_ their work. They need 
just such guidance and assistance as the Eclectic Manual supplies. 
It treats of Reading, Methods of Teaching It, Spelling, Writing, 
Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, History, and Physiology, with 
suggestive and practical hints on auxiliary studies, means of awak- 
ening an interest, ete. It will be found useful to teachers generally. 


Tue Serence oF THE MinpD APPLIED TO TEACHING. By 
Prof. U. J. Hoffman, vice-president of Jennings’ Seminary and 
Normal School. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. Nearly 400 
pages. Price, $1.50. 

The author of this practical and suggestive book recognizes the 
great truth that the right education of the rising generation is the 
supreme interest of the age; that virtue and power are the prime 
essentials of individual and national well-being. In discussing the 
science of the mind in its application to teaching, he wisely includes 
a careful study of human temperaments and their influences upon 
the mind. He makes a classification and an analysis of the mental 
faculties, and shows how to develop and train them. He discusses 
the theory of education and the mission of the school, and in detail 
presents the proper methods of instruction in the several branches 
to be taught, together with very common-sense hints on school man- 
agement. No intelligent, progressive teacher can read this manual 
without getting great help and inspiration for their work. It is 
written in an admirable spirit, bright and keen, and at the same 
time practical and suggestive. 


Tommy's First SPEAKER. For Little Boys and Girls. Edited 
by Tommy Himself. Chicago : W. H. Harrison, Jr. 50 ets. 
This collection contains a great variety of simple, serious, quaint, 

and*pleasant pieces for little children to speak on Friday afternoons 
in school and for home entertainments. The First Speaker is to be 
followed by a Second, which will contain speeches, sketches, and 
poems suitable for children older. The two hundred and fifty se- 
lections in this book meets a demand for pieces really suitable for 
very young children, They are generally short, many of them 
containing only one or two stanzas. Teachers of primary schools 
and mothers will find this collection very useful. 


A LEXICON OF THE First THREE Books or HomeEr’s ILIAD. 
Together with Lines from Several Books of the I/iad. By Clar- 
ence E. Blake, A.M., principal of Springfield (Mass.) Collegiate 
Institute. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This work will be found to meet a growing demand for a partial 
lexicon on the part of students reading Homer. It contains a full 
explanation of each word found in the work not confined wholly to 
the Homeric usage, but giving definitions, derivations, etc., that 
ean be learned from it as well as from a complete lexicon. 


— January Treasure-Trove will contain an article by Pres. Thos. 
Hunter, of the New York Normal College ; also a health paper by 
Dr. Dio Lewis, 

— Ginn & Co., Boston, have ready a hand-book on Greek In- 
flection, by B. F. Harding, of St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 
The work is designed for parallel use with the grammar, but has 
nothing to do with syntax. 

— John E. Potter & Co., of Philadelphia, have in press and will 
soon publish Fenno’s Favorites, No. 4, containing fifty choice dia- 
logues for speaking and acting. ‘These dialogues are edited with 
great care by Frank H. Fenno, author of ‘* The Science and Art 
of Elocution,’’ and are intended for school and social entertainments. 


— D. Appleton & Co., New York, have in preparation the fol- 
lowing new volumes in the ‘* International Scientific Series’? : The 
Mammalia in Their Relation to Primeval Times, by Oscar Schmidt ; 
Earthquakes and Other Earth Movements, by John Milne ; and 
Comparative Literature, by HU. Macaulay Posnett. 


— Lee & Shepard, Boston, have nearly ready Erercises for the Im- 
provement of the Senses of Young Children, edited by Willard Small ; 
Hints on Language, in Connection with Light Reading and Writing 
in Primary and Intermediate Schools, by 8. Arthur Bent, Supt. of 
Public Schools, Clinton, Mass. 

— J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., New York, will publish immediately a 
volume to be entitled Bread Winners Abroad. The volume com- 
prises one hundred letters written by Robert P. Porter for several 
journals in this country, in which he compares, from a protectionist 
standpoint, the condition of the workingman abroad with that of 
the workingman of this country. 


— Ont of the busiest men in Boston is Hezekiah Butterworth. 
In addition to his editorial labors upon The Youth’s Companion, he 
finds time to engage in a multitude of literary projects, any one of 
which would seem to admit of little leisure for any other. he wth 
the most attractive one of his later books is ‘* Wonderful Christmases 
of Old,”’ brought out in two beautifully illustrated editions by D. 
Lothrop & Co., Boston. 


& Brothers, New York, have ready in the Handy 
Series, No. 41, Half Way: an Anglo-Saron Romance ; No. 42, 


Christmas Angel, by B. L. Farjeon, author of ‘‘ Bread and Cheese 
and Kisses,’’ ** Great Porter co vata ete. This number is illus- 
trated, and the story is one touching the sympathies of the reader. 
Price of each, 25 cents. 

A recent issue in the Harper's Franklin Square Library, No. 
502, is Se/f or Bearer, a novel by Walter Besant ; price 15 cents. 
— Henry Holt & Co., New York, have published a book entitled 
Protectionism: the ism which teaches that *‘ Waste makes wealth ; ”’ 
by William Graham Sumuer, professor of political and social science 
in Yale College; price, $1.00. ‘This question is one that relates to 
a popular agitation, and explains the author’s views on protection- 
ism, which he regards as being worthy only of contempt, scorn, 
satire, and ridicule. He says it is a subtle, cruel, and unjust in- 
vasion of one man’s rights by another; a social abuse ; an economic 
blunder, and a political evil. He makes his points in a pungent, 
keen style. 

— Professor Smith of Columbia College has written the preface 
for Mr. Charles Lowe’s Historical Biography of Prince Bismark, 
which Messrs. Cassell & Co., New York, will publish this week. This 
work will be in two volumes, and is the first attempt yet made to 
supply the Enclish-reading public with a complete historical sketch 
of the career of the great German statesman. Heretofore we have 
had to eontent ourselves with translations from the German, dealing 
with isolated phases of Bismark’s work and character; but now we 
have a connected and elaborate account of his whole career, and at 
the same time a political history of modern Germany. 

— Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey street, New York, have in- 
augurated a new departure in Sanday-school helps, consisting of 
Pocket Lesson Notes on the International Sabbath-school Lessons 
for 1886, by Rev. and Mrs. Milbur F. Crafts. The plan is an ad- 
mirable one, convenient in form for persons who can use odd mo- 


ton, November, 1885. 


and furnishes to pastors, parents, and teachers of all grades, the 
hints and suggestions they need, They are to be issued quarterly, 
in two editions, one for teachers and one for scholars. Price for 
teachers’ edition, $1.00 per year or 30 cents per quarter; scholars 
edition, 25 cents per year or 10 cents per quarter. Samples sent 
for 5 cents. 

— Potter, Ainsworth & Co., New York, have ready Webl’s New 
Word Method, by J. Russell Webb, author of Readers, Lessons in 
Language and Drawing, etc. The word method of teaching the 
elements of reading had its origin in 1846. Mr. Webb in that year 
prepared ‘‘ John’s First Book, or, The Child’s First Reader,”’ which 
was printed by Joel Greene, a Watertown (N. Y.) bookseller. 
This system inaugurated a great reform in teaching reading, and 
multitudes of children have been saved years of drudgery by the 
use of Mr. Webb’s method. It is now regarded by most teachers 
as the best method. To Mr. Webb belongs great praise. The 
publishers have now the thanks of elementary teachers for the al- 
most faultless mechanical execution of this new book. In typogra- 
phy, arrangement, material, and illustration, it is a model. 


—S. R. Winchell & Co., Chicago, have ready Shakespeare’s 
tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark ; edited, with notes, by 
Homer B. Sprague, A.M., Ph.D., president of Mills College, Cal- 
ifornia, formerly headmaster of the Girls’ High School, Boston ; 
price, 35 cents. This edition of Ham/et is intended for the special 
needs of students, and the general reader will find it useful. It 
differs from all other editions in four important respects: First, 
the notes, though copious, are all arranged upon the principle of 
stimulating rather than superseding thought ; secondly, it gives re- 
sults of the latest etymological and critical research; thirdly, it 
gives the opinions of some of the best critics on almost all disputed 
interpretations ; fourthly, it presents the best methods of studying 
English literature by class exercises, by essays, and by examinations. 


— Root & Tinker, New York City, who have published from time 
to time handsome lithograph portraits of the prominent journalists 
of the United States and Great Britain, have just issued a very at- 
tractive engraving, 22 by 28 inches, of the leading Proprietary 
Medicine Manufacturers of the United States, including Dr. J.C. 
Ayer, C. I. Hood, Dr. Hostetter of ** Hostetter’s Bitters,’’ John 
H of *‘ Merchant’s Gargling Oil,’? Mr. Scott of Scott’s Emul- 
sion,’ Dr. J. H. Schenck, H. E. Bucklen of ‘‘ Electric Bitters,’’ 
Mr. Powell of ‘‘ Iron Bitters,’’ Dr. Tutt, Dr. Brandreth of ‘‘ Bran- 
dreth’s Pills,’’ and H. H. Warner of ‘‘ Warner’s Safe Cure’’ and 
‘* Tippecanoe’? fame. We doubt if a more attractive looking 
group of eleven men could be got together from any one walk of 
life. 


— Roberts Brothers, Boston, have published an Outline of Chris- 
tian History (A. D. 50-1880); by Joseph Henry Allen, late lec- 
turer of Ecclesiastical History in Harvard University. 16mo, flex- 
ible cloth, red edges; price 75 cents. This ‘* Outline’’ is designed 
by Mr. Allen, me a , as a manual for class instruction. It is 
printed in different sizes of type, and the twelve chapters are to be 
studied as so many lessons, using only the portions in the larger 
type,—in which the general scheme or course of events are clearly 
stated,— after which particular periods may be studied in more 
detail. It is a very valuable epitome, not a history, and will be 
found a useful guide to more extended study of Christian history. 
The topics selected as lessons are the Messianic Period, the Martyr 
Age, Age of Controversies ‘and Creeds, the Church and Barbari- 
ans, the Church and Feudalism, Dawn of the Modern Fra, the 
Reformations, Wars of Religion, the English Puritans, Modern 
Christianity, the Nineteenth Century, and an Index of Topics and 
Names. 


— Harper & Brothers, New York, have published [/istory of 
Christian Doctrine, by Rev. Henry C. Sheldon, professor of Histor- 
ical Theology in Boston University; two volumes. This history is 
divided into five periods, the first from A. D. 90 to 320, and the 
latest from 1517 to 1885. Under each period the doctrines are 
treated under the heads: Factors in the Doctrinal Development of 
the Period, Philosophy, Communions, Creeds and Authors, Script- 
ure, and Tradition ; the Godhead; Creation and Creatures; Re- 
deemer and Redemption; the Church and the Sacraments; Fs- 
chatology. Professor Sheldon has given to the students of church 
history and of Bible doctrine a work of real value. It is strictly a 
history of the church, not a criticism upon the doctrines of the 
church, but a well-digested record of the doctrines that have pre- 
vailed in the several periods of the church, and of the development 
of those doctrines by the most eminent leaders. Itis a work that 
required extensive research and reading, and the exercise of a sound 
and critical judgment, and the author has performed the task in a 
manner that will command general favor. 


— The Garroters, a Farce, by W. D. Howells, which formed one 
of the most popular contributions to the brilliant Christmas number 
of Harper’s Magazine, has just been published in book form by 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 

Ben Hur has already come to be recognized as one of the classics. 
Its popularity is steadily on the increase, and the demand for it is 
so great that it is almost always on the press. The authorities of 
the University of Notre Dame, Indiana, paid it the honor this ses- 
sion of placing it first on the list of books to be read to the students 
in the refectory. Harper & Brothers. 

Besides Mrs. Lynn Linton’s story of Paston Carew, Million- 
aire and M’‘ser, Harper’s Bazar will have for the first half of 1886 
a new serial, entitled ‘‘ The Heir of the Ages,’’ from the versatile 
pen of James Payn. During the same period Harper’s Weekly will 
—_ M r. Thomas Hardy’s serial tale of ‘‘ The Mayor of Caster- 

ridge. 

Mr. Charles Nordhoff’s famous little book, Politics for Young 
Americans, which has been so useful in educating the youth of the 
United States in the principles of republican government, seems 
destined to become an effective means of political instruction in the 
schools of every republic on the Western Continent. It is now used 
as a school manual in Mexico, having been translated and adapted 
to the institutions and history of that country by the Attorney- 
General of the Mexican republic. An adaptation of the work for 
Venezuela is now in course of preparation by Mr. Manuel M. Zar- 
zarmendi. Harper & Brothers. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Lexicon of the First Three Books of Homer’s Iliad; prepared by Clar- 
ence E. Blake, A.M. New York: D. Appleton & Co. eo P 
Tommy’s First Speaker, for Little Boys and Girls; edited by Tommy him- 
self; price 50 cents. Chicago: W. H. Harrison, Jr., publisher. 
Correspondencies of Faith and Views of Madame Guyon; by Henry T. 
Cheever: price $1.25. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co, 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Catalogue of the University of Wisconsin, for 1885 and 1886, Madison, Wis. 
A Manual of Distributive Co-operation; by Carroll D. Wright, Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor, Boston. Report of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, for 1885. Annual Catalogue of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, for 1875-6. Analogy. or the Theology of Nature: an Open Letter to 
Robert G. Ingersoll; price 10 cents; New Haven, Conn.: The Stafford Print- 
ing Co. Catalogue of Tufts College, for 1885; also the Annual Report of the 
President of Tufts College, for 1884-5. General Catalogue of Amherst Col- 
lege, 1821-1885. Sixth Annual Keport of the Associated Charities of Bos- 
Report of the State Superintendent of Education of 


this kind this work will be heartily welcomed. 


ments in the office or in cars in study. ‘The material is well chosen, 


South Carolina, 1885. Auuual Report of Supt of Public lustruction of Pitts- 


burgh, 


for 1885, 
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LAST YEAR'S GEOGRAPHY LES- 
SON REVIEWED. 


BY EMMA SHAW. 


Livingstone is on the west bank of the Yellow- 
dene, just as it emerges from the lower cafion. 
Located on @ beautiful plain, with a grand back- 
amid of mountains, the site alone would win ad- 
oration, were it not that all are more or less im- 
tient for the glories yet to come. But a short 
time ago only a rail camp, it ‘to-day claims a 
‘pulation of 2,500, While talking with one of 
4 I happened to express my surprise at 


itizens, 
= samnesen hotels he mentioned. I can hear, 
even now, the indignant ring to his voice as he ex- 


claimed, ‘‘ I'd like to know what kind of a town 
you think we have here! ; 

"With the coming of the east-bound train our 
numbers are augmented by a few new arrivals; we 
take the cars on the branch road and are fairly en 
route for the Mecca of our hopes. With the swift- 
rolling river on our left we cross a gravelly plain, 
then enter the third or lower cafion, while rock- 
ribbed peaks lift themselves 3,000 feet on either 
side of this colossal gateway. This gorge,—about 
three miles in length,—is succeeded by the wide, 
smiling Paradise valley, which stretches thirty 
miles up the river, and broadens to ten and twelve 
miles in width, This is oecupied by prosperous 
ranchmen who praise the climate, and contentedly 
allow” ‘This ere valley’s named just about 
right.” Their houses, built of heavy logs, are 
sometimes provided with turrets pierced with holes, 
from which rifle-shots have often been fired at sav- 
age foes. All that is passed, however, and peace 


reigns in this fair vale. 


As we pass on, Emigrant Peak (10,629 feet high) | . 


is pointed out across the river, and, in open- 
mouthed astonishment, we learn of the exhaustless 
“placers”’ in its gulehes. The conductor told 
the story of an energetic ‘‘ school-ma’am,’’ as he 
called her, who became infatuated with the region 
during a week’s visit to the Park, and was loth to 
leave it. Somehow her wish to remain became noised 
about, a school was established for her special ben- 
efit at Emigrant Gulch, and ten days after she left 
Livingstone she was installed as its mistress. I’ve 
often wished to learn the sequel to the story, but, 
as yet, have not. No one should be allowed to 
pass without noting the toll-road and dwelling of 
‘Yankee Jim.’’ After ineredible toil in con- 
structing the former, he naturally expected, as it 
was the only route to the mining region beyond, 
to reap a rich harvest for his labor. When, with 
one fell swoop, the railroad dashed all his hopes, 
he felt himself aggrieved, and sued the company 
for a large amount; but I’ve not yet heard that it 
has been awarded to him. Before we have fairly 
begun to take in the wonders of the middle ecafion, 
and Cinnabar Mountain with its vermilion girdle, 
and its ‘* Devil’s Slide,’’ Cinnabar Station is 
reached, the terminus of the branch railroad, fifty 
miles from Livingstone. Here stages are taken 
for Mammoth Hot Springs Hotel, six miles distant. 

It has been a little exasperating to watch a 
couple of travelers who, entirely oblivious to the 
scenic pictures constantly unrolled before them, 
have buried themselves in a novel, only stopping 
to inquire if we were not ‘‘ almost to the Park.’’ 
It is as if they had paid their money to get to the 
Park and were determined to abstain from seeing 
anything until assured they are within the magic 
precincts. We are certain there will then be a 
grand transformation scene ; the listlessness will 
be all gone, and they will be ‘‘ knocked in the 
head with the hammer of admiration upon the 
anvil of sublimity right away ’’; a delighted cho- 
rus of ‘*Oh’s’’ and ** Ah’s”?’ will fill the air, and 
for years to come their friends will be treated to 
semi-occasional dissertations on ** What I saw in 
Yellowstone Park.”’ 

Soon after crossing the Park ‘‘ line” the stages 
are brought toa stand-still, before a cluster of poor 
looking log-houses, while the agent collects facts. 
As we wait, the driver informs us that ** This is 
the only place I know of where their hull bizniss 
in winter's swoppin’ lies’? ; adding, ‘* Now, I ex- 
pect the driver on that other coach’s a practicin’ 
on them passengers of hisn”? ; then, turning 
quickly, he calls out, ‘Give it to ’em, easy-like, 
Jim!’ Shouts of laughter, ringing out just as 
our coach rolls away, tell how close the shot comes. 

The road has now left the Yellowstone, and for 
some distance follows the valley of, the Gardiner 
river, or dashes on 2 

“Tn sun and in shade, 
And through the wood-shelter, 
Among crags in its flurry, 


Helter-skelter, 
Hurry-skurry.” . 


High up upon an isolated crag, almost monolithic 
in its lone grandeur, an eagle has built his nest. 
rom this inaccessible outlook he screams defiance 
to all, —in_ short, proves himself a veritable 
: American Eagle,”’ worthy a high place in Uncle 
Leaving: he river valley, after several miles of 
upward toiling, a sudden turn brings us to the 
eed plateau, upon which is located the new 
“ammoth Hot Springs Hotel, where we spend 
our first night in the Park. - As the stages roll up, 
" rush out to see the arrivals. The ‘broad piazza 
of the hotel presents a motley array. Artists and 
“clentists alternate with cockney tourists and hosey- 
couples, An occasional book and pencil 
a possible ‘‘ chael amang ye takin notes,”’ 
’ : ea sprinkling of miners and cow-boys adds va- 
Cel? to say nothing of two or three almond-eyed 
rena who peer out in a timid sort of way, as 
expected to hear, ‘‘ The Chinese must go! 
pene at them from all points of the compass. 
- Me to the terrace-building springs near by, 
a ich word-pictures and artist's colors alike 
depict,— must convince anyone that he 
. "cs on the threshold of a wonderland, the half 
which had never been told him. ‘The basins or 


terraces rise one above another until ‘‘ Terrace 
Mountain ’’ attains an altitude fully 1,000 f 
above the river. Its white sides are ornamen 
with semi-circular basins, the rims of which are 
constantly increased in height by the calcareous 
deposit, from the springs. ese sides resemble a 
succession of fluted columns of different diameter ; 
the upper edge of each basin is fretted in most 
delicate designs. The coral-like formation of the 
interior, viewed through the beautiful turquoise- 
blue of the water, makes a picture which will long 
linger in memory. Liberty Cap and Giant's 
Thumb,— two self-made monuments to extinct 
geysers,—claim attention. Partly on account of 
age and partly owing to the zeal of relic-hunters, 
these cones began to show signs of decay. The 
park supérintendent has, however, discovered for 
them the “fountain of youth,” and streams of 
water conducted to them from the hot springs 
above, are fast filling up the cavities and making 
them as good as new. As you thread your way 
over the extinct spring terraces, the rush and gur- 
gle of streaming water close at hand quickens 
your a If then your guide tells you,— 
as mine did,— *‘ Last February that basin you 
are walking over was an open lake,”’ I fancy you 
will decide, if once you get on real terra firma, to 
remain there. The ‘‘uncanny’’ feeling which 
comes over one here is pretty likely to continue all 
through this wierd region. 


NOTES FOR SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


STATE LAWS IN RELATION TO POW- 
ERS OF TEACHERS. 


In Alabama: ‘‘ Every teacher of a public school 


is uired . . . to maintain * order ‘in the 
school and on the playground,’’ and to ‘‘ enforce 
the rules, laws, and regulations relating to public 


schools.’’ 

In California: Teachers ‘‘to enforce . . . the 
rules and regulations prescribed for the schools. 
. » » To hold pupils to strict account for disorderly 
conduct to as ‘from school, on the playgrounds, 
or during recess.”’ 

In Florida: Teachers ‘‘to require the pupils 
to observe personal cleanliness, neatness, order, 
promptuess, and gentility of manners, to avoid 
vulgarity and profanity. . . . To enforce needful 
restrictions upon the conduct of the pupils in or 
near the school house and grounds, avoiding at all 
times, unnecessary severity and measures are 
degrading in their tendency.”’ 

In Kentucky: ‘‘ Teachers shall faithfully en- 
force in school . . . the regulations prescribed in 
pursuance of law.’”’ Every teacher shall have 
power and authority to hold every pupil to a strict 
accountability in school for any disorderly conduct 
on the way to and from school, or on the play- 
ground of the school, or during intermission or 
recess.”” 

In New Jersey: “Every teacher shall have 

wer to hold every pupil accountable in school 
or any disorderly conduct on the way to and from 
school, or on playgrounds of the school, or during 
recess.” 

In North Carolina: ‘‘ It shall be the duty of all 
teachers of free public schools to maintain good 
order and discipline in their respective schools, to 
encourage morality, industry, and neatness in all 
their pupils.”’ 

In Oregon: A teacher’s duty while in charge 
of a school shall be... to maintain order in 
school, and conduct himself in such a manner, be- 
fore his school, as to command respect from his 

upils.”’ 
¥ n Virginia: Teachers “ shall uire of the 
pupils cleanliness of person and behaviour 
during their attendance at the school and on the 
way thither and back to their homes,”’ 


PERSONAL. 


— M. Pasteur is not a physician, but a chemist. 
He is a native of Dolé, in the Jura district, France, 
and is 60 years of age. 

— Adelaide Rudolph, a niece of Mrs. Garfield, 
has been elected Latin Professor of the Kansas 
State University. 

— A pension of $1,500 a year has been granted 
to Professor Huxley, ‘‘ in recognition of his emi- 
nent scientific services.”’ 

— At last accounts, both Louise Michel and 
Prince Krapotkine will receive full amnesty from 
the French Government. 

— The Pope has conferred upon Prince Bis- 
marck the decoration of the Order of Christ. 
Baron Schlozer, the Prussian Minister to the Vat- 
ican, has been similarly decorated. 

— Lieutenant Greeley, the arctic explorer, has 
been addressing the Royal Geographical Society 
of Great Britain. He is meeting with a very cor- 
- — A dispatch from London says the King of 
Manlasa, in Central Africa, has seized Bishop 
Hannington, who has. been engaged in missionary 
service, and.will probably put him. to death. ...No 
reason is given for the king’s action. . -- 

— Dr. -Daniel G.- Brinton, of Philadelphia, has 
been announced as Laureate of the Société Améri- 
caine de France for 1885, and awarded ‘the medal 
of the society for his works on the aboriginal lan- 
guages of America. 

— Mr. Caspar R. Gregory has accepted the as- 
sociate professorship of New Testament Greek 
and Paleology in Johns Hopkins University. 
He is now in the University of Leipzig. Mr. 
H. Emmott, recently connected with the Owens 


College, Victoria University, England, has accept- 
ed the position of associate professor of logic an 
ethics, and lecturer on Roman law. - 


NATIONAL ED. ASSOCIATION. 


DEPT, OF SUPERINTENDENCE, 


MEETING AT WASHINGTON, D. C., Fes. 23-25. 


Program. 
Hon. M. A. Newell, Baltimore, Md., ‘‘ Superin- 
intendence, a Profession.’’ 


Hon. C. C. Davidson, Alliance, O., ‘‘ Examina- 


tions.”’ 

Hon. Jerome Allen, Ph.D., New York, ‘‘ Read- 
ing Circles.”’ 

Maj. Robert Bingham, Bin School, North 
Carolina, “ The Need of Manual Training in 
the South.”’ 


Hon. Chas. 8. Young, Carson City, Nev., ‘‘ Co- 

education of Races.’’ 

Hon. D. L. Kiehle, St. Paul, Minn., ‘‘ The Du- 

ties of County Superintendents.’’ 

Hon, W. M. Crow, Galveston, Tex., ‘‘ Educa- 

tional Compromises.”’ 

Hon. N. C. Dougherty, Peoria, Il., ‘‘ Language 

Training in the Grammar Schools.”’ 

Hon. J. R. Preston, Water Valley, Miss., ‘‘ In- 
dustrial instead of Mass Development for 
Teachers and Pupils.”’ 

Hon. J. W. Holcombe, Indianapolis, Ind., ‘‘ Ed- 
ucational Statistics.’’ 

Hon. S. M. Finger, Raleigh, N. C., ‘‘ The Edu- 
cational and Religious Interests of the Col- 
ored People of the South.” 

Hon. W. Higley, Prest. Fo Congress, New 
York, N Y., ‘* Forestry in Education.”’ 
Hon. J. W. Dickinson, -Boston, Mass., ‘* The 

Province of the Public Schools.”’ 

Hon. E. E. Higbee, Harrisburg, Pa., ‘‘ Educa- 
cational Aim of our Common Sch 

Hon. D. C. Tillotson, Topeka, Kan., ‘* Teachers’ 

Institutes.”’ 

Hon. J. W. Akers, Des Moines, Ia., ‘‘ City Su- 
perintendents.”’ 

Hon, Theodore Nelson, Lansing, Mich., -“* Na- 
tional Aid to Education.”’ 

Dr. Jas. L. Bryan, Dorchester County, Maryland, 

** Rural Schools.”’ 

Hon. E. B. McElroy, Salem, Or., ‘‘ County Su- 

rintendents, ir Relation and Duties to 

eachers.”’ 

Prof. Jas. A. B. Lovett, Huntsville, Ala., ‘‘ Na- 

tional Aid to Education.”’ 

Prof. Eugene Bouton, Albany, N. Y., ‘‘ Teach- 

ers’ Institutes.’’ 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


— Prof. D. P. Penhallow, having studied the 
relation of annual rings to the age of trees, con- 
cludes that the formation of rings of growth is 
chiefly determined by whatever operates to pro- 
duce alternating periods of physiological rest and 
activity. In cold climates the rings are an approxi- 
mately correct, but not always certain, index of 
age; but in warm climates they are of little or no 
value in this respect. The influence of meteoro- 
logical conditions in determining the growth of 
each season is most important, particularly with 
reference to rainfall. Periodicity of rainfall cor- 
responds with periodicity in growth. 

Electric Insects. —General Davis, of the British 
army, who was a famous insect collector, once 
picked up a wheel-bug in the West India Islands, 
and received a blow that paralyzed his arm for 
some time. As he shook the insect off he noticed, 
where it had stood on his hand, six red marks, the 
impression of its feet. Kirby and Spencer also 
refer to this peculiarity of the insect, and other 
naturalists have received shocks from certain of 
the luminous beetles. Captain Blakeney took up 
an unknown caterpillar, and immediately received 
such ashock that his entire right side became paral- 
yzed, and for a long time he was dangerously ill. 


ANTS OF SOUTH AMERICA, 


Last night there came a cloud of flying ants and 
entered my room through every crevice and window, 
My lamp was sitting lighted, on my washstand, and 
within ten minutes the stand, wash-bowl, and pitch- 
er were covered with these queer insects. After 
exercising themselves a few seconds they proceeded 
to break off their four wings (they have no more), 
which they did by bending their bodies backward, 
the weight of it breaking off the wings after a few 
efforts. Their wings seem to aid them in reach- 
ing their destination, but then they become a bur- 
den and are cast aside. It is impossible for these 
ants to change their minds and seek another dés- 
tination, after they have reached their first one, 
unless they retain their wings, which many of 
them do until they light several -times, and then 
they conclude they have founda suitable abade and 
‘east their biirden aside: Oh, what foolish ants! 
Littlé did they know thé many enemies from whom 
they were tunable to escape without these useful 


appendages, 


After their ‘wings are cast off they are..much 
more active, and crawl about’ very rapidly; seek- 
ing some’ etack or crevice to enter for the purpos 

of getting a better startin business~ than © their 
‘neighbor; who, perhaps not finding am-opening, 
must commence in‘the crust and make ome. -- They 
penetrate the wood of houses or farniture, and 
soon make it nothing but a porous shell ready to go 
into bankruptcy at any moment. Nor do they 
stop here. ‘If a book is in their way they a 
make a typographical error in every , by 
cutting their way directly through the book. They 
penetrate your bed, and every nook and corner of 
the room, and if there was nothing to stop them 


G. | they would soon make every house in’ these trop- 


ical cities dangerous to enter. These ants are of 
a brownish color, and, without wings, are about 
five-sixteenths of an inch in length. with a larger 
thorax than the large blank: ants of: North Amer- 


ica. Their head is queerly constructed, it havi 
no pincers with which to defend itself, but inst 
it has two very hard, pointed projections which 
the insect can turn right and left with a revolving 
motion, thereby cutting or boring its way into the 
wood. 
The greatest enemy of this boring animal is a 
small, red ant, similar to the red ant of North 
America. It is about one-eighth of an inch in 
length, and armed with large pincers, which it 
successfully uses for its weapon of war. S 
ing parties are sent out by these very early in the 
morning, for the purpose of finding or hunting 
their. game. Every crevice is carefully searched, 
and when one of their winged brothers are found 
he is immediately attacked, and after a short 
struggle succumbs to his fate. The struggle gen- 
erally lasts about one minute but sometimes longer. 
The small, red ant, if alone, will at once jump 
upon the large ant, and while riding along on him, 
he cuts a place for the insertion of his tube-like 
mouth, and commences to suck the life-blood from 
the winged ant. Generally a half-dozen red ants 
make the attack at once, and soon dispatch their 
prey and devour it. This carniverous instinct of 
the red ants rids our houses of the most of their 
pests. However, many escape, and their marks 
are visible in the morning on your carpet, in the 
shape of the small, round chips which they clean 
out of their homes in the night. In habits they 
seem to be nocturnal, only flying or working in the 
ight time. 

have been much interested in watching these 
combatants under a strong, hand magnifier. The 
voracity, alacrity, and daring of the small red ant 
is wonderful. But with all of these qualities it 
sometimes gets in too close proximity with his 
prey’s boring-machine, and thereby looses a leg, 
or maybe its life. E. C. Wuire, 

Director and Head Master Coll. American. 
Callao, Peru, 8. A., Nov. 1885, 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


— Albany (N. Y.) is preparing to celebrate its 
200th anniversary next July. 

— It is asserted that Georgia chartered, built, 
and conducted the first female college in the world. 


— The International Editorial Association of 
America organized last February at New Orleans, 
La., have fixed the place of the next meeting at 
Cincinnati, O., on the 23d, 24th, and 25th days of 
February, A.D. 1886, 

— The news comes from Athens that Dr. Dorp- 
feld, the archwologist, has discovered in the Acrop- 
olis, between the Parthenon and the Erechtheum, 
remains of a prehistorie palace similar to those 
found at Hissarlik and Tiryus. 

— Franklin College, Franklin, Ind., has entered 
its fifty-second year with marked success. Pro- 
fessor Williams, of Rochester, has been elected to 
the chair of pedagogics. The total attendance for. 
the year is. 170, 75 being in the collegiate depart- 
ment. 

— Maria Mitchell, the well known professor in 
Vassar College, became 67 years old the other day, 
and the undergraduates made her a present in 
honor of the occasion,—a jelly-cake composed of 
sixty-seven layers. The account of the pleasant 
occasion stops at this point, but every one may be 
sure that the students received each a portion of 
those sixty-seven layers. 


— Attention has been called to two races of 
men that must soon become extinct. At the pres- 
ent rate of decrease, the Maoris of New Zealand,— 
now reduced to less than 45,000 men from 100,000 
in Capt. Cook’s day,—must disappear by the year 
2,000. The Laplanders are estimated notto exceed 
30,000 in number, and are gradually becoming 
fewer. 

— Here is a very curious problem for little 
scholars to work out and explain: ‘Take a piece 
of paper, and upon it put in figures your in 
years, dropping months, weeks, and days. ul- 
tiply it by two; then add to the result obtained the 
figures 3,768; add two, and then divide by two. 
Subtract from the result obtained the number of 
your years on earth, and see if you do. not obtain . 
figures that you will not be likely to forget. 


— We learn that the Volume of Proceedings of 
the National Educational Association Meeting at 
Saratoga for 1885, is in a good state of forwardness, 
and it is expected that it will be ready for publi- 
eation soon after the middle of January. It will. 
certainly be ready for distribution to members at 
the meeting of the Superintendents’ Department, _ 
to be held in Washington, D. C., February 23, 24, 
and 25, 1886." 

— We learn from The Lake Vindicator, of Ili-. 
nois, that a_‘‘ pronouncing . bee’? will be -held in 
the First M. E. church next, Monday. evening, un .- 
-der the auspices of the ladies of the church society. ~ 
All are.cordially inyited, and. there will be prizes 
given to the, best pronunctickators.”” 
~ [Would the meeting of a pronouncing. bee be . 
‘amiss even in our own intelligent city.?. dis 
cover_ agcasionally that there are those amongst 
us, .who, like the -xoluble, Wégg,. still talk 


Professor -Harkness, of Brown University, 
made an address: at-the annnal examiuation at 
Phillips Exeter Academy.’ Speaking of his visit 
last year to Rugby, Eton, and Harrow, he said: 
‘The higher culture of England is determined 
largely by those great schools. I sat in the class- 
rooms of Rugby. ‘There is an air of earnestness 
there, as pean they felt they were doing a work 
equal in honor and influence to any work. Itisa 
great privilege for a young man to be a member 
of a school that has a history. Both professors 
and students do better work in au atmosphere that 
holds inspiring memories, in ha'!s in which is an 


abiding presence lingering for gvo|.’’ 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS, 
BY INDIANA BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


SCIENCE OF TEACHING, 


(These questions are based on the Reading Circle work 
of last season.) 


1. Show how the principle of association is em- 
ployed in phy. 
2. Whieh should o:cupy the more time, oral or 
written spelling ? Why? 
3. Why should writing be taught early in the 


course ? 
4. What pre for learning to read has 
the child made before he enters school ? 


5. Describe the process of teaching the figures. 
READING. 


1. Name three things essential to the correct 
reading of a sentence. 

2. Classify and define the inflections. 

3. Define pitch, rate, and force. 

4. Of what use are the punctuation marks to 
the reader ? 

5. State two important objects to be held in 
view when teaching primary reading ? 

6. Read a paragraph of prose, and a stanza of 
poetry selected by the superintendent. [50.] 

HISTORY. 


Give an account of the formation of the govern- 
ment under Washington, covering the methods 
adopted for the settlement of the difficulties then 
existing, and the means employed to restore peace 
and prosperity to the country. 

Answer not to exceed three pages, To be marked on 
character of work rather than on specific points. 
PENMANSHIP. 

1. From what principles is the entire script al- 
phabet formed ? 

2. Name the five elements used in forming the 
small letters. 

3. How would you teach beginners to hold the 

il or pen correctly ? 

4. How would you teach correct slant ? 

5. Classify the small letters by writing them. 
Name each class. 


NorTs.—Write the answers to the above questions in 
ink, to be marked from one to fifty according to value, as 
a specimen of penmanship. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1. How do you teach oral spelling ? 

grade 

3. What are the rules in regard to doubling final 
consonants ? 

4. What is the difference between pronunciation 
and enunciation ? 

5. Give four words in which Y is used as#-vowel, 
—four in which it is used as a consonant. 

6. Spell, accent, and mark diacritically ten 

dictated by the superintendent. 
GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Explain why the countries east of the Andes 
have more moisture than those on the west. 

2. What would a vessel loaded at Odessa for 
England be likely to take as the chief article of 
her cargo ? 

3. Name five of the rivers of the United 
States, in the order of their length. 

4. Name all the states and territories of the 
United States crossed by the fortieth parallel of 
north latitude. 

5. Describe the climate and vegetation of the 
Amazon valley. 

6. Name five important islands of the Mediter- 


ranean sea. 

7. Specify the three most important salt produc- 
ing districts of the United States, and explain how 
the salt is obtained. 

8. Explain why Pittsburg has grown into a man- 
ufacturing city rather than a commercial one. 

9. In what directions and through what waters 
would a vessel sail in going from St. Petersburg 
rosperity of England so far 

10. Explain the p ity B so far as 
it has risen from natural advantages. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

Describe in detail the eye, with diagram, show- 
ing its different parts. Discuss the structure and 
function of each part, and explain the action of 
double convex lenses, and of sensory nerve fibres. 

Answer must not exceed three pages. 

GRAMMAR, 

1. When should the adjective clause be set off 

the comma? Give an example. 

2. State and give examples of the uses of the 
noun clause in sentence. 

3. State the points of difference between the ad- 
jective and the adverb. 


4. How is the case of a simple personal pronoun | 6° 


determined ? How of a compound personal pro- 


noun ? 
5. ‘‘ Honesty is the best icy,’ is a good 
vary What kind of a to 
y ; 
6. Write two sentences, in the first of which 
** when ’’ shall have but one adverbial use, and in 
the second, two. 
7. What kind of clause is introduced by ‘“‘when”’ 
. Give principal parts following 
verbs ; ring, wring, flee, draw, drink. ‘ 
9. Correct, if necessary, and give reasons : 
a. I laid in bed till eight o’ clock. 
6. She come just after you left. 
ce. He raised up. 

10. Analyze: Ardent and intrepid on the field 
of battle, Monmouth was everywhere else effemi- 
nate and irresolute. 

ARITHMETIC, 
1, From { of a mile, take y, of arod, [Proc. 
5; ans. 5.) 
2. Add 3,256 mi., 12.82 ch., 14 mi., 1.42 ch., 
and 3 ch., 19 lk. [Proc. 5; ans. 5. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


was 62} per cent. of the sum bequeathed to his 
children, and the sum bequeathed to his wife and 
children was 80 per cent. of his estate; what was 
the value of the estate? [Proc. 5; ans. 5.] 
4. The amount of a certain principal, for three 
years, at a certain rate per cent., is 750, and the 
interest is } of the prihecipal; what is the 
pal, and what is the rate per cent. ? (5; 5. ; 
5. How many cubical blocks, each edge of which 
is } of a foot, are equivalent to a block of wood 8 
feet long, 4 feet wide, and 2 feet thick. |[Ans. 10.) 
6. What principal at 9 per cent. will gain $525,- 
-308 in 12 yrs., 3m., 20d.? [Anal. 5; ans. 5.) 
7. Sold a quantity of corn, $1 per bushel, and 
gained 25 per cent. ; sold of the same to the amount 
of $59.40, and gained ; r cent.; at what rate 
did I sell? how many bushels in last lot ? [5 ;5.] 
8. If 2 men build 12 rods of wall in 9 days, how 
many rods can 28 men build in 24 days? [Anal. 
5; ans. 5.] 


day; 7 days after. B starts and travels the same 
road, 48 miles a day; in how many days will B 
évertake A? (Solve by proportion.) [Anal. 5; 
ans. 5. 

10. The contents of a cubical cellar are 1,953,- 
125 cubic feet; find the length of one side. How 
extract the cube root of a common fraction ? [5; 5.] 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF IN- 
STRUCTION. 


The annual meeting of the directors of the 
Institute was held at Mason street, Boston, Jan. 2, 
1886. The following persons were present, Pres- 
ident Patterson presiding: Messrs. Dickinson, 
Davis, Hill, Metealf, Lyon, Webster, Stockwell, 
Bicknell, Pease, Peck, Wilson, Jordan, Marvel. 
Martin, Morgan, Corthell, Hager, Sheldon, Hall, 
Barrell, Mowry, Daniels, Orcutt, Manchester, 
Blackinton, Hoyt, Cogswell, Tash, Sawin, Fer- 
nald, Hanson, Littlefield, Southwick, Robinson, 
Camp, Walton, Church, Huling, Howard, Clarke, 
Rounds, Rugg, Ball, Hardon, Russell, Warren, 
Kelsey, Jones, Prince, Carrigan, Barnes. 

The president, in a few well-chosen words, wel- 
comed the directors in so large numbers, and said 
that the omens favored a good meeting in J a. 

Friends of the Institute from Newport and Bur- 
lington, Vt., and Bar Harbor, Me., made applica- 
tion for the next meeting to be held at these eal: 
ities. The claims of Bar Harbor were urged by 
many delegates from Maine as well as from the 
other New England states. After a full discus- 
sion of the attractions at Bar Harbor, and the 
probabilities as to the attendance, it was decided 
unanimously, by a rising vote, to hold the next 
meeting in Maine. 

It was voted to hold the first meeting of the In- 
stitute Tuesday evening, July 6. 

It was voted that the president, secretaries, and 
treasurers be a committee of arrangement for the 
meeting at Bar Harbor. Mr. Bicknell reported 
from THE BICKNELL FuND that the committee 
papers to offer a premium for school-house 
itecture. 

It was voted to invite the officersand teachers of 
the schools of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick to 
unite with the American Institute at its next 
meeting. 

Mr. Webster re attendance at New as 
follows: N. H.,127; Maine, 21; Vt.,14; Conn., 


J., 24; Pa., 15; Del., 1; other states, 22. 

The directors then adjourned to the annual din- 
ner at the Crawford House, Boston, where over 
fifty members partook of an excellent collation 
and discussed the outlook in after-dinner speeches. 


MATHEMATICAL. 


WHY + x —=— AND— x — 


BY N. NEWBY, 
State Normal School, Terre Haute, Ind. 


In the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for Dee. 17, 
a correspondent asks why plus multiplied by minus 
equals minus, etc. While my ao are at work 
upon the multiplication of integers in arithmetic, 
they are led to see that the product bears the same 
relation to the multiplicand that the multiplier does 
to ONE. While at work upon multiplication of 
Sractions the — are led to note the truth of 
the same principle. 


principle when studying arithmetic, naturally ex- 


Example 1.—Multiply 3 by —4. 


In this example the multiplier is the negative of 
4 times 1; hence the 


2-12. Therefore, 3 x —4 = —12. 

-|Again : If the factors are literal, the 
takes the same form, thus : multiply a by 
The multiplier being the negative of 
the ive of which is — ab. 


= 


Ezample 2.—Multiply —3 by —4. 


9. A starts on a journey, and travels 27 miles a| P’ 


68; R. I., 240; Mass, 608; New York, 58; N.| gations it imposes, the constant pursuit for them- 


The pupil being thoroughly imbued with this|and B. F. Johnson, of Benton Co. 


to find it to hold good in the a/gebraic process | was read in the afternoon by 
of multiplication ; and, as multiplication is, at|of Lafayette, on the ‘‘ Asthetic Element in Child 
bottom, a unity, his expectation is well grounded. | Culture.” 


Principle.—The product bears the same relation | which was listened to by the association with unu- 
to the maltiplicand that the multiplier does to one. | sual pleasure. 


j product is the negvtive of 4|S. S. Parr, principal of 
times 3; 4 times 3 = 12, the negative of which is| Normal School, was read by W. H. Mace of the 
same institution. 
atign | receive all the systematic care and attention paid 
b. | to culture of the intellect. If thus treated, with 
1 } times 1, intelligent thought and pu 
| product is the negative of b times a; } times a = ab, | harvest to gladden the teacher with immediate re- 
Therefore, a multi-| sults, and 3 


gan State University, addressed th 
[State the principle as above.] In this example|the evening on the subject, ‘‘ The Thinker and 
the multiplier is the negative of 4 times 1; hence, | the Doer.’’ 
the product is the negative of 4 times —3. 4 times|of thinkers and doers, — the owl-like, silent, and 
—3 == —12, the negative of whichis+12. .*. ete.| solemn fools, and the quiet, unpretentious men of 
Again: If the factors be /itera/, the explanation | wisdom; the fidgety, fussy doer, who undertakes 
takes the same form, thus: Multiply —a by —t.| everything and accomplishes nothing, and the in- 
[Principle as above.] The multiplier being the/telligent, systematic worker, who, turning to prac- 
negative of times 1, the product is the negative | tical use all ideas that are given him, achieves suc- 


INDIANA. 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The thirty-second aunual meeting of the Indi- 
ana State Teachers’ Association convened at Ply- 
mouth Church, Tuesday evening, Dec. 29. 

The principal event of the evening was the 
address of the new president, E. E. Smith of Pur- 
due University, on the ‘‘ Philosophy of Life.” 
The striking feature of the civilization of modern 
Europe and America, which is at the same time 
its coming glory, is this,—that its brightest geniuses 
in the schools, in the pulpit, in the legislative 
hall, upon the lecture rostrum, in the editorial 
chair, around the domestic hearth, in the’ autkor’s 
library,—wherever brain and heart and will are 
working to leave an impress upon the present and 
future generations,—the noblest workers design to 
roduce Christian manhood and womanhood. This 
is the philosophy of the evolution of the ages,— 
that the good is true, that the true is good, and 
that the manifestation of both in life is the con- 
summate beauty. 

The address elicited much favorable comment. 

J. J. Mills, president of the board of managers 
of the State Keading Circle, presented a report 
stating that the reading-circle work now extends 
into forty-two counties, and embraces a membet- 
ship of 1,628 teachers. In several counties, how- 
ever, teachers are pursuing the reading-circle course 
of instruction, without having joined the circle. 

Owing to the pressure of other duties, President 
Mills offered his resignation as a member of the 
board. 


WEDNESDAY, Dec. 30. 


f The feature of the morning session was the pa- 
r of Hon. John W. Holcombe, Supt. of Public 
nstruction, on ‘‘ The Social Influence of the 
Teacher.”’ The amount and kind of influence 
any individual will exert, he said, depends on his 
own character and attainments, and knowing the 
character and attainments of the teachers in the 
mass, it may be possible to form some idea of their 
collective influence. We find the teachers divided 
into two distinct classes, unequal in numbers 
and capable of every different kind of influence. 
(1) The professional teachers, few in numbers, 
possessing experience, special preparation, and 
usually a decided bent or aptitude for their work. 
(2) The non-professional, the great majority, with- 
out experience or preparation; generally young, 
looking for instruction «nd guidance to the mem- 
bers of the former class. They are of the people 
and from the people, and after a few years return- 
ing to the people, they carry through all trades 
and occupations the views and sentiments and 
spirit of the common school teacher. A moder- 
ate estimate would show that in addition to the 
13,000 school teachers employed in this state there 
are 33,000 persons who have taught from one to 
three years in the common schoo If the com- 
bined influence of all these could be organized and 
devoted to noble ends, what a mighty force we 
would have constantly working for the improve- 
ment and elevation of the people. 
Our deficiency is on the side of social and esthetic 
training, and it is a fit question for discussion in 
all meetings of professional teachers,—how their 
non-professional brothers and sisters may, during 
their short apprenticeship, be so spiritually incor- 
porated in our great guild that they may ever after 
feel their membership a reality, with all the obli- 


selves of the noble qualities and attainments which 
we recognize as culture, and the perpetual dissem- 
ination of these through the community. 
W. J. Bryan, of the State University, opened 
the discussion in an able address. 
‘The Truancy Problem” was the subject of 
an interesting paper read by Mrs. Mattie Curl 
Dennis, of Richmond. There were two ideas, 
she said, that must enter into all systems of teach- 
ing,—one is, of course, the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, and the other, far more important, is the 
higher culture which is developed into character. 
ft H. Butler, of Winchester, led the discussion. 
Prof. W. H. Wiley, of Terre Haute, thought 
that truancy must be cured in the public schools, 
because there could be no waiting on the education 
of the parents for the education of the children. 
The question, ‘‘Is it the Aim of the School to 


Train the Body ?’’ was discussed in five-minute 
seed by Mrs. Emma Mont. McRae and John P, 
ather. 


““The Tenure of Office of the Teacher’’ was 
discussed by Supt. Lin H. Hadley, of Rockville, 


One of the most interesting papers of the session 
rs. S. E. Barnes, 
W. N. Hailmann discussed the paper in a ‘ 
A paper on “ The Discipline of the Will,’’ by 
e De Pauw University 


The discipline of the will should 


»it will yield a rich 
less society with those more remote. 

Dr. James B. Angell, president of the Michi- 
e association in 


He spoke of the different characters 


the township and town schoo 
to report to the county superintendent and the County 


port indorsing the Blair education 
ing 


of b times —a; } times —a =—ah, the negative|cess. The thinkers and doers have little use for 


A man bequeathed $7,500 to his wife, whichlof which is-+ab, Therefore,—a X = ab. | each other, the scholars 
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from the workers, and forming an autocracy 


f 
intellect. The practical man regards the scholar 


as a person who has nothing of use to him, and has 
no association with him. The speaker dwelt at 
length upon what he called the divorce between 
thinkers and doers, showing where each had suf- 
fered from the separation, and the good results 
that would come from a closer association between 
the two. 

The committee appointed to present nominations 
for filling the vacancies in the Board of Managers 
of the State Reading Circle, presented its report, 
recommending the appointment of H. M. Skinner, 
chief clerk of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion; R. G. Boone, of Frankfort; Joseph Car- 
hart, of DePauw University ; and Mrs. R. A. 
Moffett, of Rushville. The report was adopted. 


TuurspaAy, Dec, 31. 


After opening exercises, Prof. Howard Sandison, 
of the State Normal School, who has the reputa- 
tion of being one of the clearest thinkers in the 
state, read a paper on ‘* The os Relation of 
the Common School Studies.’’ (We shall refer to 
this paper in a later issue. ) 

Short discussions followed upon the subjects, 
“* How best to Develop Thought-power in Pupils,”’ 
led by J. H. Martin, of Madison; ‘‘ Should the 
State furnish Text-books for Pupils ?’’ led by (, 
F. Coffin, New Albany; and “Is Instruction Best 
when Pleasantest ?”’ by J. B. Ragan, of Richmond, 
and Elias Bolts of Mishawaka. 

In the afternoon, Hon. John P. Wickersham, of 
Pennsylvania, read a paper on ‘* The Discipline of 
the Pupil.’”” He advised moderation in punish- 
ment, expressing the opinion that where it is in- 
flicted without benefiting the child, it is wicked 
and immoral. 

On the recommendation of the nominating com- 
mittee, the following named persons were elected 
officers for the next year: 

Prest.—Cyrus W. Hodgin, of the Richmond 
Normal School. 

Vice-Prests. —Robert Spear, of Evansville; E. 
F. Sutherland, of Mitchell; J. B. Starr, of New 
Albany; S. J. Merrell, of Mt. Carmel; Samuel 
Lilly, of Gosport; W. R. Wilson, of New Castle ; 
Ww. B.C r, of Sullivan; H. M. LaFollette, of 
Lebanon; J. K. Waltz, of Logansport: Mary 
Harper, of Huntington; Harriet E. Leonard, of 
Ft. Wayne; and O. Z. Hubbell, of Bristol. 

Railroad Sec.—T. G. Alford, of Indianapolis. 

Executive Com.—Mrs. R. A. Moffett, of Rush- 
ville; Miss Maggie Hill, of Rensselaer; W. H. 
Sims, of Goshen; James H. Henry, of Martins- 
ville; and D, J. Crittenberger, of Anderson. 

E. A. Bryan presented a report from a special 
committee appointed to consider the advisability 
of recommending changes in the law relating to 
the powers of township trustees. The following 
was presented as an expression of the Association’s 


sentiments : 


“ We believe that the spirit of the existing law is wise, 
and when honestly administered will, in the future, as in 
the oe, roduce the very best results. We are of the 
my on that the recent unlawful and dishonest conduct 
of a few township school trustees of this state will,in the 


end, work its own cure,—namely, the people will be 


more careful to select honest men to fill the office. We 
are of the opinion that the only changes which the Leg- 
islature should make in the presen school law are that 

trustees should be required 


Commissioners the amount of their indebtedness in de- 


tail, and that some checks should be provided to prevent 
an unwise end an unnecessary expenditure for school 
supplies. Your committee would further suggest that a 
committee be agemned whoshallinvestigate the subject 
of needed legis 

port at the next meeting of this association.” 


ation in this direction, and who shall re- 


Hon. John M, Bloss, the ex-Supt. of Public In- 


struction, who was one of the members of the com- 
mittee, stated that it was his opinion that more 
money had been wasted than was ever stolen from 
the state, and that the chief trouble was the un- 
willingness of some dishonest trustees to report 
their indebtedness. 
adopted. The committee appointed to report on 
this question at the next meeting (which precedes 
the next meeting of the legislature) is composed as 
follows: Chairman, E. A. Bryan, of Vincennes; 
ex-State Supts., Barnabus C. Hobbs and John M. 
Bloss ; State Supt. J. W. Holeombe; Co. Supts. 
D. J. Crittenberger, H. B. Hill, and J. K. Walts 


of Logansport. 


The committee’s report was 


On the motion of Prof. Joseph Carhart, of De- 


Pauw University, a committee of five ladies was 
appointed to consider the question of cultivating 
the zsthetic element in child-nature. The com- 
ae appointed by the president consists of Mrs. 
Lafayette; Mrs. W. W. Byers, of Terre Haute; 
Miss Amanda Elliott, of Frankfort ; and Miss Is- 
adore Eells, of Evansville. 


cRae, of Marion; Mrs. S. E. Barnes, of 


The Committee on Resolutions presented a re- 
bill, and stat- 


““ We indorse th e recognition of education as a qualifi- 


cation for entrance to the public service; that the appli- 
cation of civil service rules to 
office is a condition essential to the highest efficiency; 
that we deprecate any and all attempts of 
lic and private, to in any way curtail or cripple the effi- 
ciency of the state institutions for higher education.” 


the teacher’s tenure of 


Tsons, pu 


The resolutions expressed regret over the resig- 


nation of John Eaton as Commissioner of Educa- 
‘tion, and asked the President to exercise care in 
selecting for the position a man of the highest 
ability, irrespective of political party 


The association adjourned sine die at 4 o'clock. 
The reports of the High School Section and 


College Association will appear next week. | 


INDIANA.—The superintendents of town and 


city schools of southwestern Indiana will hold a 
meeting at Evansville on January 22 and 23, for 
the purpose of discussing some of the more im- 
portant problems of school-work. A large attend- 
ance of superintendents and others in education is 
expected and desired. 


WIsconsin.—The intercollegiate oratorical con- 


test will take place at Milton College in February. 
Milton, Ri 
themselves aloof - college sendi 


n, and Beloit will participate, each 
two contestants, 
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MICHIGAN. 


sTATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


ual meeting of the Michigan State 

was called to order at Lans- 
ing, on the evening of Dee. 28. 

The attraction of the first session was an address 


on * School Sanitation,”’ by Dr. J. H. Kellogg, 
of Battle Creek. i 
numerous interesting experiments presented in a 


very clear and forcible manner. 
TuEsDAY, Dec. 29. 


The address was illustrated by |}, 


exercises were opened with music, and with the 
reading of several selections by Miss Rounds of 
Detroit, after which the president introduced the 
orator of the evening, Supt. B. A. Hinsdale, of 
Cleveland. ‘The address, which is pronounced one 
of the ablest ever delivered before the association, 
was entitled ‘‘ President Eliot on Popular Edu- 
eation.’’ The speaker handled the theme of rad- 
ical eclecticism without gloves, but in a fair and 
dispassionate manner that carried conviction to his 
earers. 
WEDNESDAY, Dec. 30. 

Mrs. Adele M. Garrigiies, of Ann Arbor, read 


an excellent and interestin ** Ethics of 


The second day’s exercises opened with the ad- 


i iati Prof. 
dress of the president of the association, | ent should’ be i 
the State Agricultural Col- should be respectfully petitioned to print this: department, and 6T students and 10 
the 


is McLouth, o 
The president outlined the marvelous 


aes which have taken place in the conditions 
of men during the past century, traced 
and philosophy of the differentiation of labor, and 
drew the conclusion that the changed conditions of 
life make it necessary to furnish a more diversified 
range of studies for the children of the present. ; 
Following the president’s address was the dis- 


the history ' 


The association voted that the state superintend- 


‘paper for general distribution to the teachers and 
school officers of Michigan. 

Supt. W.S. Perry, of Ann Arbor, presented 
the report of the Committee on State Reading Cir- 
cle, which shows that the movement is satisfactorily 
inaugurated. 

Following this report, Prof. Wm. H. Payne, 
Prin. Daniel Putnam, Supt. W. S. Perry, and 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MAINE. 


— President Fernald reports progress in con- 
nection with the Maine Agricultural College. There 
are about one hundred students who are e 
in scientific and agricultural studies. By Governor 
Coburn’s will the coll will receive the liberal 
gift of $100,000, available in 1887. The state is 

wing in friendship to this institution, as shown 
in recent legislation in its behalf. 

— Bates College has among its 165 students 27 


women. Now it wants a woman professor with 
$15,000 to endow a chair to be filled by her. 

| — The 84th annual catalogue of Bowdoin Col- 
lege gives 119 students and 12 professors in the 


medical department. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Erratum.—In the item in the last week’s issue 
relative to Dartmouth College, the expression 
“* witchéraft or orthodoxy,’’ as it appeared in a 
part of the edition, should read *‘ witcheraft or- 
thodoxy’’; that is, the kind of orthodoxy which 


instructors in 


cussion of Dr. Kellogg’s lecture on ‘‘School San- Supt. David Howard were elected as the state | hung witches and did many other foolish things. 


itation,”’ which was opened by Professor Fisk, of 
Hillsdale College, and continued by Dr. Kedzie, 
of the Agricultural College. . 

Dr. Kedzie performed several experiments to 
show that air passes through wood and plastered 
walls when they are not covered with paper, paint, 
ete., and that ventilation, to a certain extent takes 
care of itself in properly constructed houses. In 
answer to the question as to how far it is safe to 
depend upon porous walls for ventilation, Dr. 
Kellogg made a computation showing that in the 
average school-room occupied by sixty persons, 
this mode of ventilation supplies only about 
one-sixtieth of the amount of air needed during a 
given time, so that school boards and teachers who 
are responsible for the confinement of children in 
ill-ventilated rooms, can gather only a very small 
cramb of comfort from this source. 

“The Law of Liberty,’”’ by Miss Lucy A. Os- 
band of the State Normal School, was the next 
paper read before the association. Among other 
things, the writer contended for greater liberty of 
action on the part of pupils in school-buildings, 
plenty of self-controlled exercise, severely con- 
demned the abolition of recess, etc. 

Prof. C. F. R. Bellows, of the State Normal 
School followed with a rather severe denunciation 
of the ‘* machine’ methods of some graded schools 
and examinations, and advocated individual in- 
struction. 

Supt. D. Howell, of Lansing, suggested that in- 
dividual instruction might be a fine thing in theory, 
but respectfully asked for some practical direction 
as to the possibility of instructing large numbers 
of children without using the methods now in vogue. 
Supt. Howell found no evil results following the 
abolition of recesses, but, on the contrary, saw 
many benefits arising therefrom... 

Prof. Austin George, of the State Normal 
School, thought the solution of the problem of in- 
dividual instruction might be found in the plan of 
having all recitations in any branch at the same time. 

Prof. John Goodinow, of the State Normal 
School, read a carefully prepared paper on ‘‘ Some 
Recent Developments of phical Teaching 
in Europe.”’ 

Supt. Geo. S. White, of Jackson, and Col. J. 
Sumner Rogers, of Michigan Military Academy, 
discussed ‘‘ The Value of Military Training in 
Schools.”’ 

In the early evening, Governor and Mrs. Alger 
gave an informal reception. Later, the public 


council of the Reading Circle. 

In the afternoon, Prof. Calvin B. Cady, of the 
State University, read a paper entitled ‘“A Prob- 
‘lem in Education,”’ which, being interpreted, meant 
; music in the public schools, 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected : 

Prest.—David Howell, of Lansing. 

Vice-Prests.—E. C. Thompson, of ANegan ; 
J. G. Plowman, of White Pigeon. 

Sec.—George Barnes, of Howell. 

Treas.—A. C. Braner, of Plymouth. 

Ex-Com.—J. M. B. Sill, Detroit ; 5S. G. Burk- 
head, Saginaw City ; Miss Dean, Grand Rapids. 


NOTES. 


The Hon. Theodore Nelson, LL.D., State 
Supt. of Public Instruction, was present at the 
meetings of the association. 

Among the representatives of higher education, 
whose names have not been mentioned above, were 
President Fisk and Professors Taylor, Fall, 
Dickie, and Barr, of Albion; President Stevens 
of Adrian; Professors Estabrook and King of Oli- 
vet; Professor 1. N. Demon, of the State Uni- 
versity. 

One hundred and sixty-seven members were reg- 
istered at the treasurer’s desk. 

By vote of the association the authorities having 
the program in charge were requested to devote 
about half of the time of the next annual meeting 
to the discussion of primary education, which, it is 
hoped, will interest a larger number of the teach- 
ers of the state. 

The papers read at this annual meeting were 
usually interesting and profitable; but the discus- 
sions were often rambling and unprofitable. 

It is little to the credit of Michigan journalism 
that none of the Detroit papers had sufficient en- 
terprise to report the meeting. W. J. Cox. 


Onto. — The next meeting of the Ottawa Co. 


1886. The p m contains, among others, the 
following exercises: ‘*‘ Our Nation’s Capital,’’ a 
lecture by Miss Nellie Moore, of Defiance, on 
Friday evening. On Saturday, the subject of 
** Tides’’ will be treated by Prof. M. H. Davis, of 
the Toledo Business College, and Miss Belle Ba- 
ker, of Elmore, will read a paper. On Saturday 
evening a lecture will be delivered by Supt. A. D. 
Beechy, of Elmore. 


Teachers’ Assoc. will be held at Genoa, Jan. 15,16, | para 


The “‘or’’ was inserted without authority, and 
must be charged to the printer’s d—I. 

— We are pained to record the death of Prof. 
Edwin D. Sanborn, LL.D., which occurred in 
New York on the 20th of December. Dr. San- 
born was born in Gilmanton, N. H., in 1808, 
graduated from Dartmouth College in ’32. For 
five years he was engaged in teaching and study- 
ing law and divinity, when he was called to a pro- 
fessorship in Dartmouth College, which he held in 
one department or another, for forty-three years, 
resigning in 1882 on account of failing health. 
His active life was all spent at Dartmouth, except 
four years, when he was president of Washington 
University, at St. Louis, Mo. He was a noble 
man, a devoted friend, and an able and very pop- 
ular instructor. His method of instruction was 
very original, and was made entertaining by a vast 
fund of general information. In all the depart- 
ments he successfully occupied he was regarded as 
among the most learned, able, and effective teach- 
ers ever connected with an institution. Only a 
few days ago Rev. Dr. Noyes, his classmate and 
associate professor at Dartmouth, passed away, 
and only a few weeks earlier Dr. Brown, another 
Dartmouth professor, died. The three will rest 
in the college cemetery at Hanover. 

VERMONT. 

Princi Otis 8S. Johnson, of Brigham Acad- 
emy, Bakersfield, whose health has been failing 
for some time past, is obliged to suspend his labors 
for the present, and seek rest and quiet in his fath- 
er’s home in New Hampshire. Mr. Johnson took 
charge of the school in 1880, one year after it was 
established, and has gradually and steadily raised 
the standard of its work. A number of the grad- 
uates of Brigham Academy are enrolled as stu- 


high rank inscholarship. In competition with the 
uates of the best high schools and academies 
in the state, they give evidence of superior pre- 
tory training. 

State Supt. Dartt, assisted by Prof. D. J. Fos- 
ter, has held examinations at the Castleton Nor- 
mal School and at Randolph. The examination 
is in p this week at Johnson. 

Mr. W. J. Van Patten has presented to the 
University of Vermont seventy-five sets of the 
‘* Burlington Exerciser,’ — a very simple but ef- 
fective piece of gymnastic apparatus, made by the 
Burlington gymnasium company. 


dents in the University of Vermont, and take’ 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


— Mr. Edward 8S. Henry, of Taunton, resigns 
his position in the Bay State Grammar School, 
after a principalship of fifteen years. Mr. Henry 
has been one of the most efficient teachers of the 
city, and leaves teaching for a permanent and lu- 
crative business situation, with the ts of all 
his patrons and the community 


ly. 

— In the death of Mr. Amphion Gates, which 
occurred suddenly at his residence last week in 
Dorchester, there passes away one of Boston’s 
oldest school teachers. Master Gates will be best 
remembered by the old boys of the Phillips School 
at the West , where he was for years a re- 
— sub-master. He was a member of the 

hillips School Association, and of late years had 
been in the employ of the Government as United 
States storekeeper at East Boston. 

RHODE ISLAND, 

— A city committee appointed to consider how 
Providence should celebrate her 250th anniversary, 
recommends a two days’ festival, the first day to 
be given up to historical addresses, odes, poems, 
and music, with free entertainments throughout 
the city for the children, and the second to a grand 
trades procession, military and civic parade, bal- 
loon ascensions, band concerts, and a big display 
of fireworks. The dates selected are June 23, 24. 

— Arrangements are nearly completed for the 
41st annual meeting of the Rhode Island Institute 
of Instruction, to be held in Providence, Jan. 28, 
29, and 30. In addition to papers by several 
teachers of the state, Mr. ‘Alfred * 5. Roe, principal 
of the Worcester High School, will read a paper 
on “‘ The Study of Authors.’”’ Mr. Dunton, of 
the Boston Normal School, will speak upon 
** Methods of Teaching in the Public Schools of 
Germapy.’’ Prof. C. N. Carter, of the Mass. 
Normal Art School, will present some new meth- 
ods of Miss Ma 
W. Lewis, of Grammar School No. 49, New York 
City, will illustrate her method of teaching phys- 
iology with reference to the recent laws requirin 
temperance instruction. Mr. Geo. E. Nichols, 
Somerville, Mass., will discuss the subject of 
** Penmanship in Primary Schools.’’ Dr. Mowry 
of Boston will speak on the ‘‘ Present Condition 
of the Common Schools in Regard to the Teaching 
of Morals.’’ Miss Hattie A. Luddington, of the 
State Normal School, at New Britain, Conn., will 

ive a paper on “‘ First Steps in Lan ’ Rev. 

enry G. Spaulding, of Boston, who is well known 
in New England as a lecturer on Greek and Roman 
art, will lecture on ‘‘ Ancient and Modern Land- 


be illustrated by numerous stereopticon views of 
landscapes by ancient and modern painters, as well 
as by views of natural landsca in comparison 
with similar views in art. There will be the 
usual popular meeting on Friday evening, with 
addresses by state a city officials and leading 
men in the state. In connection with the meetin 
of the Institute, the Teachers’ Reading Circle w 
hold its annnal meeting. A full program will be 
published later. Teachers from other states are 
cordially invited to be present. 
CONNECTICUT. 

— The next meeting of the Connecticut Council 
of Edueation is to be held at Hartford, Saturday, 
Jan. 16, 1886. Subjects under discussion,—‘* Su- 

rvision’’ and ‘‘ Over-pressure.’’ A. B. Fifield 


is the secretary. 


— A boy was asked what meekness is. He 
thought a moment, and said: ‘‘ Meekness gives a 


smooth answer to a rough question.”’ 


I find Prof. Johnston has 
written under the influence of 
{wo principles which have long 
appeared to me to be very de- 
sirable in United States his- 
tory, and never as yet found, 
—the avoidance of unnecessary 
and irrelevant dlustrations, 
and a history of the country 
since it has been a country, 
and not a congeries of colo- 
nies.— From Joun S. Inwtn, Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


JOHNSTON'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 12mo, 
PP- 473. $1.40. Copies to teachers for exami- 
nation, postpaid, 70 cts. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORE. 


I~ Every renewal to THE JOURNAL, 
with the name of a new subscriber, enti- 
tles you to a copy of Mowry's “Talks 


8 Colleges and 21 High Schools 


Have already introduced 
SHEPARD’S CHEMISTRY. 
Reviewers and Teachers have nothing but good to 
say of it. Send $1 12 for sam ple copy. 
SHELDON'S STUDIES IN GEN- 
ERAL HISTORY 
Is now ready, and iora limited time we send sample 
on receipt of $1.00. Introduction 
GRIMM’S MARCHEN (recently published) is sent 
to teachers for 75 cents, postpaid. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
3 Tremont Piace, Boston. 
16 Aster Piace, N. ¥. 
85 Metrepolitan Block, Chicago. 


Pleasant and Useful Knowledge, 


Conveyed in charming le, abounds in Maury‘s 
Physical Bay You can get toe revised 
WM. WAKE CO, Franklin Bt, 
by sendip 

ne UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


with My Boys.” 


19 Murray Street, New York. 


ESSAYS 


Educational 


Reformers. 


By ROBERT HERBERT QUICK. 
Price, pestpaid, $1.00, 


The book com 


a series of sketches of the most prominent men of modern times who have contributed to 


ihe improvement of education, elther by setting forth s truer philosophy of what is involved in education, have 


a prevailing ideas as to method, or by their practice 
186i), theseneee unequaled sketches is given one, of the schools of the Jeruite 


(b. 1632, 


Address 


ve shown a better way of teaching. 
of Roger Ascham (b. 1515, d. 


utor of Queen Elizabeth, eto. ; . 1685); John Locke (b. 1632, d. 1704); J. J. Rous. 

"1108 Peetalosz! (0 ; itt, d. 1840). 
Circles, and for Educational Libraries this book 1s admirably adapted. 

NBW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 

3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


NOW READY. 


of the less difficult authors. 
SUCH A 


School, Brooklyn, N. ; author of Latin 


Mail, e - 
fer old boek in exchange. 
The work embodies the fruits of mature Latin 


of special study and preparation. 


REQUIRED: Ax introductory Latin book suitable for those who begin at an early 
age with imperfect knowledge of English Grammar ; a book that lessens the be- 
wilderment of such pupils, when thrown into a complete Latin Grammar, by 
selecting the portions to be learned instead of giving references ; a book, that, by 
one year's study, prepares the pupil for the intelligent reading of Cesar or any 


BOOK Is: 


FIRST STEPS IN LATIN, 


the above conditions, hy R. F. (Lips.), Principal ot the H' 
Spec'ally prepared to falfill above pal gh 


Complete in one book: Grammar, Exercises,and Vocabulary. 


ot Rome,” etc. 


- 
40 


scholarship, the skill of a practical teacher, the 


experience of a successful author of elementary text-books in the classics, the suggestions of many 
eminent teachers who have long been demanding such a text book, and the results of several years 
The examination of advanced pages has led to the adoption of 
the “ First Steps” in many schools, where it is now used with great satisfaction. 


GINN & COMPANY, PustisHErs, 


New York, Boston, Chicago. 


ONE-HALF INTEREST 
In a prosperous Boys’ Boarding School, 
for sale on easy terms. Possession imme- 
diate. Apply to 

A. LOVELL & CO., 


16 Astor Place, New York, 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


HIRAM Okcurr, Mauager, 
N. EB. of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston 


652 
BINDER of Taz JOURMAL, 
@. PUB, 00.. 8 Bt. Boston. | 


seape in Poetry and Painting.’’ This lecture will. 
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‘Some Late Publications. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. others who wish to lessen their hours of study should secure copies of our Bute 
Pp New Rev. Ed. Abbey Henry Abbey, Kingston, NY, #1 25 which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word 
Views of Religion. * - - - ~ Parker Am Unitarian Assoc, Boston, 1 00 word,in English. The Emterlimears have been used for thirty years,and now incinde all the Standar) 
Rost and West.-. Brodie Rob't Carter & Bros, N Y, 60 | Classics. ‘Specimen and Catalogue free. 
Five Minutes Brodie 125 AMLES DE SEL VER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Ps. 
Talks “About the’ Weather. - - - Barnard Chautauqua Press, Boston 75 — 
Phrenology Made Easy. - - - - - Ferry Rob t Clarke & Co, Cin, - 4 T H E 
Cong $8 and Pub House, Boston, 1 00 
Children’s Museum. - Cranston & Stowe, Cincinnati, 1 25 l O CO 
Rico and Wiseli. : Spyri Cuppies, Upham & Co, Boston, 1 50 a 
n Crown. - - - - T S Dennison, Chicago, 1 50 
on to - . 
First Steps in Number, ‘Phis is one of the best aids to the teaching of geography ever published. It is 
A Grammar School Arithmetic. Wentworth 85 | designed not only as an outline of work for the Teacher, but as a concise text- 
- Mogper & Bros, NY, 2° | book to be placed in the hands of the pupil. It contains all the political and de. 
25 | scriptive geography a pupil should be required to commit to memory. It isa con. 
of Mistery, Feber & Oo, Beaten, 22|densation of the large geographies, any one of which may be used in connection 
Country Life in Catada Pitty YearsAgo. - < Haight Hunter, Rose. = Co, Toronto, 1 50 with it This book is in octavo form, bound in flexible covers. 
Dictionary of Language. - ‘Phillips N'Y News Co, Price 30 cents, sent to any address postpaid. School Officers, and the 
Arrows. - - - - - - Fargus J8 Ogilvie & Co, ny, Trade tromptly supplied. 
structor. - - - - 
8 : - Ba Phillips & Hunt, 25 
The Blotonthe rain. = Ireland GP 3.00 THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
csson’s stroyer. - ° acque “ 
Thelndustrial Situation. Schoonhof “ 00 539 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 
The Heavenly Vision. - - - - - Booth Anson D F Randolph, N Y, 1 25 
From Death to Resurrection. - - Kellogg 50 
MISCELLANEOUS. PUBLISHER’S NOTES, IN COLD OR 
— Read not to contradict and confate, nor to| GINN & Company, Boston, in this issue of 10 O O O 
believe and take for ted, nor to find talk and THe JOURNAL, make an announcement which | Sl LVER 
discourse, but to weigh and consider. —Bacon. | should be carefully read by every teacher and 
— I was troubled wih Chronic Catarrh and fiend of good text-books in the land. This firm, Absolutely Civen Away, 
ering in my head, was very deaf at times, had by their enterprise and careful study of the needs 
ischarges from my ears, and was unable to of the schools and colleges of the country, have Also HANDSOME PRESENTS 
ger Cane produced text-books of unsurpassed excellence, and WCRTH OVER 
cured, and to-day enjoy sound health.—C. J. Cor-| ¥ for themselves a position in the front rank of 
American school-book publishers. Send for their SURSUSREeeeEEeeED; 


BIN, 923 Chestnut St., Field Manager, Philadel- 
phia Pub. House, Pa. See adv’t. 
— Very little talent is needful to pick holes in 
those who govern, or in their administration. 
— St. Francis De Sales, 


— INVALIDS WHO ARE WASTING AWAY FROM 


complete descriptive catalogue, and correspond for 
prices for introduction. 


IN view of the growing interest in Reading Cir- 
eles for Teachers, which are being organized in 
many states, we desire to ask our readers to re- 


a want of proper action of the Liver, Stomach and 
Bowels, will find Dr. Richmond’s Samaritan Ner- 
vine a constitutional specific and a fountain of vital- 
ity and vigor, as refreshing and exhilarating as a 
cool, gushing spring of water to the parched and 
fainting traveler in the desert. $1.50. 


do most by books who could do much 
— Sir Thomas Browne. 


Scorr’s EMULSION OF PURE Cop LIVER OIL, 
WITH is Excellent in Lung 
Troubles.— Dr. Enoch Calloway, LaGrange, Geo., 
says: ‘‘ I have used Scott’s Emulsion with wonder- 
ful success in all Lung troubles, also find it has no 
equal in Summer Diarrhea of children.’’ 


— Search for the truth is the noblest occupation 
of man ; its publication, a duty. 
— Madame De Siael. 


Apvice To Mornurrs.— Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
ferer at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep b 
relieving the child from pain, and the little cheru 
awakes as ‘‘ bright as abutton.’’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It sooths the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, relieves wind, the bowels, 
and is known remedy for diarrhea, 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
25 ets a bottle. 


— A fire is a good servant, but a r. master. 
A pen is also a servant, but to be master of 
it use Esterbrook’s. 


— God mouldeth some for a schoolmaster’s life, 
undertaking it with desire and delight and dis- 
charging it with dexterity and y success. | 

homas Fuller. 


without 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from tice, having had 
laeed in his hands by an East India missionary the for- 
ula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and 
rmanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
thma, and all Throatand Lung Affections, also a posi- 
tive and radical cure for Neryous Debility and all Nervous 
complaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
wers in thousands of eases, has felt it his duty to make 

it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this. mo- 
tive and a desire to relieve human stffering, I will send 
free of charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in German 
French or English, with full directions for preparing and 
. Sent by mail, by addressing with stamp, naming 
paper, W. A. Noves, 149 Power's Block, Rochester, 
t cow 


SHEPARD'S STENCIL DESIGNS, 
Black board. 


The teacher a master of thecrayon. 100 designs of 
birds, avimals, and familiar objects now ready. Price, 
Scents each. Send 5 cents for sample and circular, . 

EDWIN SHEPARD, 

2a 77 Court St., Newark, N. J. 


OR SALE.—The Proceedings of the Fifth A 
nual Meeting of the National A of Education. 
Held at Saratoga, July, 1885. With the Officers, Mem- 
bers, and- Committees for the year 1885-86. vadaees| 
Mass 


octa’ in covers, PF. 50 te. 
New Engl Pub. Co. 3 Somerset street, Boston, 


member the four pedagogical books published by 
Maemillian & Co., 112 Fourthavenue, New York. 
These books are everywhere aeknowledged to be 
among the best works in existence for teachers. 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching, reduced to $1.25, is 
a book full of wisdom, and deals with school or- 
ganization, discipline, scientific principles, and 
methods of instruction. 
is one of the best guides to young teachers; price 
reduced to 50 cents. Theory and Practice of 
Teaching, by Rev. Edward Thring, M.A., price 
$1.60, is an English book of a standard charac- 
ter, and has hints and illustrations of the greatest 
practical value. It will give inspiration and sound 
advice to any one who reads it. John Locke’s 
Thoughts Concerning Education, with an introduec- 
tion by R. H. Quick, M.A., the well-known edu- 
cational author, is a book of great interest ; price, 
90 cents; We advise every American teacher 
to put these four books into his pedagogical 
library, and school superintendents and other 
officers should see that they are in all school 
libraries. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


SUPPLIES 
Teachers with desirable positions. 

2, Colleges with Presidents, Professors, 
and Tutors. 

3. Academies, Seminaries, and Public 
and Private Schools of Every Grade, 
with Competent Principals, Teachers, 
and Superintendents. 

4. Boarding and Family Schools with 
Matrons and Housekeepers. 

5. Gives Parents Information of the best 
Schools. 

6. Rents and Sells School Property. 


We invite well qualified teachers,—we desire no 
others,— to with us. There is constant de- 
mand for a new supply for every grade of school from 
the kindergarten to the college. Teachers who desire 

vi © speci vantages offered a 

ureau is under the management of a profes- 

sional edacator who has spent forty years in the school- 

room, and has devoted much attention to the school 
and teachers’ necessary qualifications. 

It is never too late to register, for there is no week 
of the year when teachers are»not called for at this 


“Kio charges to School OMicers for serviess rendered 
by this Bureau. 
Circulars and Forms of Applications sent Free. 
N. 8.—¥OW 18 THE TIME TO REGISTER FOR THE 


SPRING AND-PALL CAMPAIGNS. APPLICATIONS ARE 
ALREADY COMING IN TO FILL VACANCIES THEN TO 


OCCUR. Address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
I 3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass. 


Calderwood on Teaching| 


SSICAL STUDY ‘SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher, 


THE POPULAR MONTHLY 


“ SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES” AT ONCE. 


AN EASY CHANCE FOR A BIG REWARD. 


To the 500 subscribers first answering correctly, on or before “oy 1, 1886, our simple 
Bible question, “Where in the Bible is First Found the Word CHARITY?’ 
we will give the following rewards: 


1—Cash Presentin GoldorSilver $2,500 | 11—One Upright Piano, valued - 
2—Cash Present in Gold or Silver 2,000 | 12—One Fine Top Buggy - - =< 
3—Cash Present in Gold or Silver 1,500| 13—One Cabinet Organ - + «= 
4—Cash Present in Gold or Silver 200 | 14—One Diamond Breastpin - <- 
5—Cash Present in Gold or Silver ly 15—One Set Furniture - - - - 
6—Cash Present in Goid or Silver 16—One Solitaire Diamond Ring - 
'"7—Cash Present in Gold or Silver 17—One Breech Loading Shotgun 
8—Cash Preset in Gold or Silver 18—One Ladies’ Solid Gold Watch 
9—Cash Present in Gold or Silver 19—One Ladies’ Pair Bracelets - 
10—Cash Present in Gold or Silver 100 | 20—One Sewing Machine - -+ « 
To the next 20, each a Solid Gold Watch, worth $100 each. 
To the next 50, each a Solid Silver Watch, worth $25 each. 4 
To the next 100, each an Elegant Photograph Album, worth $5 each. 
To the next 125, each a Solid Gold rin r, worth $2 each. 
To the next 185, an Elegant Book, each worth $1 50, To the /ast 200 a Handsome Present. 
TOTAL VALUATION, OVER 816,000, 
h competitor must in every case send $2 for one year’s subscription to THE POP- 
ULAR MONTHLY with theiranswer. {#7 No answers will be recorded unless accompa- 
nied by the cash, for which we will! send, postpaid, our splendid Magazine, 
Present Subscribers can compete by prying for another year or for a friend. 
The regular subscription price of our elegant Magazine is only $2 a year, so 


U PAY NOTHING FOR COMPETING 


For the above presents. The gifts will be sent to the successful ones, and their names pub- 
lished in our March issue of THE POPULAR MONTHLY. Don’t delay. The Magazine 
is worth much more the money, and by answering quickly you may secure one of the 
larger prizes. This is the eleventh Bible Competition of THE POPULAR MONTHLY, 
all of which have given the utmost satisfaction to the successful ones. 

Every parent should encourage children to enter this contest. Besides familiarizing 
themselves with the Bible, they secure a highly-deserving Family Magazine, and alsoa 
chance for one of the rewards. We refer to over 28,000 subscribers. We enter every letter in 
the order received, and number the names as recorded in our subscription books. Hence 
there can be no mistakes. If you do not get one of the largest = may get one of the 
smaller rewards, and thus be amply repaid. If you don’t get anything but our Magazine 
you will be satisfied, as it has no equal atthe price. No answers will be recorded bearing 

tmark date later than January 31st, 1886. You must send before that date. Send money 

new postal note, money-order or registered letter. 


The Rewards for those who were first in finding the word GoLp offered in our tenth 
premium, in December, were as follows: 


1. Chas. Fishwick, Atchison, Kas..$2,500; 2. Miss Maggie Rhinehart, corner 5th and Chest- 
nut streets, St. Louis, Mo., $2,000; 3. Kate Bradford, Morrisonville, Ralls County, Mo., 
00; 4. Mrs. M. V, Heard, Little Rock, Ark., $1,200; 5, A. W. Conger, Galesburg, 
1., $1,000; 6. Bud Martin, Esq.. Frog Level, La.. : 7. Benj. Avery, Esq., Gar- 
land, Ark., $500; 8. Mrs. Wm. Coleman, Kansas City, Mo., $400; 9. Miss Annie John- 
son, Queen City, Tex., $200; 10. Frederick Kimber, Onondaga valter. N. Y., $100; LL. 
Mrs. Geo.E. Simms, Helena, Aric., Grand Upright Piano, $00; 12. Miss L. Stewart, 344 
State street, Chicago, Ill., Top Buggy, $260; 15. Geo, E, Haymes, Atlanta, Texas, 
Cabinet Organ, $150; i4. Miss Annie Goode, Calhoun, Ark., Diamond Breastpin, $100; 
15. Manuel Grandy, Cicero, N. Y., Set of Furniture, $120; 16. Chas. Johnson, 
Rockford, Solitaire Diamond Ring, $100; 17, A. E. Bean, One. Mo., 
Breech-Loading Shot-Gun; 18. 8. P. Brown, Esq., Chicago, IIL, dies’ Gold Watch, 
; 19. Miss Ida Jones, 1632 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo., Pair Gold Bracelets, $50; 20. 

rs. J, B. Hitehcock,1123 Tremont avenue, Davenport, lowa, one **White’’ Sewing Ma- 
chine, $50. The names of those receiving the balance will be found in our Jan. issue, 


Write te ANY OF THESE PARTIES if you want any further proof, 


$500 
150 
100 
120 
100 
70 
50 
50 


FREE BIBLE COMPETITION 


Or, to Mr. B. Dixon, Magnolia, Ark., who was awarded $1,000 in one of our Bible 
contests; also to Miss Dora Crawford, Atlanta, Tex., who was awarded $1,250, and if you 
will send us a 2-cent stamp we will send you a list of over 1,500 who were awarded presents 
ranging from $1 to $2,000. The following receipt speaks for itself: 


Popular Monthly Co., Kansas City, Mo. ATCHISON, Kas., December 19, 1885. 
GENTS: A thousand thanks for your promptness in sending the Twenty-Five Hun- 

dred Dollars in gold, by which I am happily surprised to know I was the lucky one to first an- 

swer ‘ad Bible question of where GOLp is first mentioned. _You can publish this receipt if 

youchoose. Your magazine is well worth the little money asked for it. 

Yours truly, Cuas, W. FisHwick. 


The Kansas City Times —~ “The Kansas City Popular Monthly is indeed the best 
low-priced ine published. It is composed of popular contributions, such as most 
e will with pleasure. The poetry and short stories are better than may be found 
frolder magazines. Its publishers are reliable, and will do all they promise.’* or 
We refer to the following prominent citizens, allof Kansas City,Mo.: Maj.B, F. Jones, 
Secretary and Treasurer Kansas City Water-Works; Charles D. Lucas,Reco of Deeds; 
Thomas Speers, Chief of Police; Chas. E. Hasbrook, Esq., Collector of Internal Revenue. 
Mention this paper, and address all letters to 


THE POPULAR MONTHLY! 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 29 


THE POPULAR MONTHLY is an old-established Family Magazine, handso: 
ted, finely illustrated, pure and elevating in tone, anda favorite in thousands of homes. 
'o satisfy all as to its merits, we mail sample copies for 10 cents. 
“ GET UPA CLUB. $100 will be sent to the agent sending us the number of 
subscribers during the month of January, 1886, besides his com n per cent, on 
each subscription sent us. 
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ELY’s 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Mead, Allays 
Inflamm atien, 
Heals the Sores. 
Besteres the 
Senses of Taste, 
Hearing & Smell. 
A quick Relief. 
& positive Cure. 


CREAM 
bas gained an enviable 
reputation, displacing all 
other preparations. A 
HAY = particle is applied to each 
postril; no pain; agreeable to use. Price 50c, by mail 
or at druggists Send for circular. 

ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. ¥. 


NER ANE "Felling 


Jrervous Brain Blood Sores, 
Biliousness, Costiveness, Nervor 
Kidney Troubles and Irregularities. et 
"ho cares or the doctors’ snecrs when 
invuliibie remedy is at hand? The afflicted 
will find it to be a constitutional specific, and 
a fountain of vitality and vigor, petreshing 
and exhilirating as a cool, gushing spring o' 
water to the parched and fainting traveler in 
the desert. Ko decline taking @ sure remedy 
when sick isto court suffering and invite death. 
Ze Correspondence freely answered, 


The Dr. §. A. RICHMOND NBRVINE CO., St, Joseph, Mo 


Sold by all Druggists. 
$1.50 per bottle, or four bottles for $5.00, 


DIRECTORY, 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Bchools, Academies, &o. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll anc 
Schools. Opento both sexes. Address the 


CHOOL OF MEDICIN&, BOSTON UNIVER- 
S{1Y. Entrance exawinations. 3 and 4 years’ 
courses. Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL, 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Agnes the 


RUGGLES, 
INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTR. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gao, GANNETT, A.M. 
Frincipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


es SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C#A8. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCAHOCL, estat 
lished for the advancement of art education anc 
ne of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 
ing. or circular and further particulars ly at th: 
ool, 1679 Washington St. House) Baston. 
381 G. H. BARTLETT, 


ESTER. Both Sexes. 
‘or particulars, 


ealdent, or Prof. } 


TB NORMAL 8 HOOL, 
The next term will begin with qneanes 


examinatio 
on Wednesday, Feb. 10 . ulars 
dress M1ss ELLEN Hyp’, Prin, 


SCHOOL, 
exes, BRIDGEWATER, 
or catalogues, address the Prin, A. G. Boypmn, A.M 


gure NORMAL SCHOOL, BALEM, MASS. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin. D, B, Haas, Ph.D 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For Both Sexes 


_For catalogues, address J. @. BOOTT. 138 


ISLAND STATR NORMAL SCACOL, 
Regular corse Of A d Ad 
yanced Course for special clalees of students. Address 


or information, T. J, MORGAN, Prin, 


PREPARATORY, 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
8.1. Common branches. 
485. INSTITU Us THCANULUG 1, Boston 
poonrees in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
Chemistry, and Nat. Historr. 
-A. WALKER, Prest. Jas P.MUNROR Seo’ 


TEACHERS, STUDENTS, AND GEN- 
ERAL READERS OF 


FRENCH BOOKS 


should send for the general catalogue of 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 850 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


His own reprints are excellent, chea interest. 
tng, and pretty; and all good forschocls. 


PILES Instant relief. Final cure in 10 days, 
* and never returns. No purge, no salve, 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 

Tue New England Agency of Clark & May- 
nard, Educational Publishers, of New York City, 
is at 24 Franklin St., Boston. H. I. Smith, Esq., 
is the New England Agent of this reliable publish- 
ing house, and will be pleased to have school offi- 
cers, teachers, and all friends of education call up- 
on him when in Boston. He represents a list of 
school text-books of superiority and excellence. 
They include Anderson’s Histories and Historical 
Readers ; Leighton’s History of Rome : Thomson's 
New Arithmetic and Algebra; Keetel's French 
Course ; Reed and Kellogg's Graded Lessons in En- 
glish and Higher Lessons in English ; Hutchinson’s 
Physiology and Hygiene; Clark’s Commercial 
Law; English Classics, over fifty numbers; and 
others. 


CuArity, —Where is the Sweet Word First 
Found in the Bible?—An excellent chance is of- 
fered to obtain one of the large rewards offered by 
that sterling magazine, the Popular Monthly, of 
Kansas City, Mo., by promptly answering the above 
question. For full particulars read carefully their 
large advertisement elsewhere in this paper. The 
Times, of that city, says the publishers are per- 
fectly reliable. 


SwASsEy’s BLACKBOARDS. — J. A. Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton Square, Boston Mass., manu- 
factures the best Blackboards in the world. They 
give the most perfect satisfaction. Col. Parker 
has used them for years, and speaks of them as 
follows : 

Col. Parker's Opinion.— ‘‘ In my experience, J. 
A. Swasey is the only man who knows how to 
make a blackboard.”’ F. W. PARKER. 


THE Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, 
N. J., make every other week, on the first page 
of THE JOURNAL, announcements that teachers, 
students, and business men cannot afford to over- 
look. The Dixon American Graphite Pencils are 
made in all degrees of hardness for school, artist’s, 
and draughtmen’s use. This company employ 
American materials, American capital, American 
brains, American labor, and American machinery. 
Every operation is original, and many of the ma- 


. | nipulations directly contrary to the foreign practice ; 


the success is just cause for pride, as another sub- 
stantial triumph of American mechanical skill. 

A perfect pencil should be strong, smooth, 
black, soft, uniform, and reliable, hold its point 
well in wear, and be pleasant to use; the mark 
should disappear under a good rubber, leaving the 
paper clean. All of these qualities have been ob- 
tained in the pencils of the Dixon Company. Send 
16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


IMPORTANT. — Passengers arriving in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save $3.00 Car- 
Hire of mage ~ ng at the 

ran nion Hotel, opposite said depot. 

Passengers arriving by r 1¢ West Shore Rail Road, via 
Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 42d street Horse Cars at 
Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 
for 5 cents, and save $3.00 Carriage Hire. 

600 Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and upward per day. Euro- 
n Plan. Elevators, Restaurant, Cafe Lunch, and Wine 
ms supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
money at the Grand Union than at any other strictly first 
class hotel in the a. Guest’s baggage delivered to and 
from Grand Central Depot. free. 


GrorGe RovutTLepGe & Sons, 9 Lafayette 
Place, N. Y. City, publish valuable books in vari- 
ous departments of literature, and a line of juve- 
niles unequaled in the world. Their classics, $1.00 
and 60 cents each, are of special value to teachers. 
The One Syllable Histories of United States, Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, by Mrs. Helen Pier- 
son, are works of rare excellence, with many beau- 
tiful illustrations and maps. Price, each, $1.00. 
See announcement on last page of THE JOURNAL, 
and send for complete catalogue. 


Teachers! system for conducting schools 
in good, quietorder. Each set contains 212 large, elegant 
chromo excelsior. merit and credit cards, price per set, $1. 
half set 50 cts. 600 new designs prize, reward and gift 
medals, didlomas, school reports reward, excelsior, merit, 
eredit, birthday, friendship, Christmas, seri ware, fine 
gilt cards, Large set ANT CO. WARREN, Pa, 
WE desire to call special attention to the card of 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 42 Blecker St., New 
York, on the last page of THE JOURNAL. The 
publications include the well-known Oxford Bibles 
in all styles of binding, Testaments, Prayer-books, 
Hymnals, Juvenile, Miscellaneous, and Standard 
Works, 8. S. Cards, Toy Books, ete. The edu- 
cational works of this great house include royal 
Histories of England and Scotland ; Stories from 
English History, admirably told; Collier's His- 
tories; Allen’s & Bryce’s Classical Series; Mac- 
adam’s Chemistry of Common Things ; Harrison’s 
First Lessons in Natural Philosophy ; Magill’s In- 
ductive Lessons in Science, ete. Send for full cat- 


Sufferers will learn of a simple remed 
Free, by addressing J. MASON, 78 at.,N.¥, 


alogue of publications. 


Teachers’ Agencies. | Teachers’ Agencies. 


Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
Brockway "'Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and PAMILIES with Teachers for every 
department of work. Correspondence solicited with experienced Teachers ca- 
pable of filling responsible positions at good salaries. 


Teachers are charged only for what they get. They 
will see that our object is to fill vacancies. Form for 
stamp. EMPLOYERS s erved without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest supply of Good 
Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for repre. 
senting any but those who are suitable 
R, E. AVERY, 
American School Bureaa 
539 2 West Bt., N. ¥. 


H. HESSE’S 
36 Weat Bist Street, New Work City, 


Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gov- 
ernesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 


in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 
and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 
References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, ex-Secy. Evarts, Cyrus W. F eld. 


The Eastern Educational Baread, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa 
tlona! circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but herein New England. We 
invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them. 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers, Address 

M. T. BOGERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfield 8t., Room 4, Boston, Mass, 


[Ag 
Teachers’ Bureau 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Musicians, 
etc.,to Colleges, Schools, Families, and Churches, 
Also Book keepers, Stenograpters, oor to Busi- 
ness Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVER, 
329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y¥. City’ 


514 tf 


No Commission Charged 


ON THE SALARY BY THE 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Assceiation of New England, 
75 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
SCHOOL OFFICERS ws Teachers are in- 
vited to call, or write for candida 


TEACHERS wishing engagements for the winter 
should obtain our circu at once, 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


31 E. (7th St., New York City, 
School Furniture. 
Suppli s competent 
ACHERS, TUTORS, LECTURERS, SINGERS, 
GuVERNESSES, HOUSHEKEERPERS, 
READERS, &c., &c., dc. 
PARENTS ADVISED in the choice of Schools, 
No charge to teachers unti! engaged. 


GRAMMAR TEACHERS, 


(LADIES) 
Graduates from the Normal School, with successfa 
experience, are in great demand at thisagencv. Now is 
the time forall such »#s desire promotion to register 
with the N. E. Bureau of Education. 


AMERICAN 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. | MEST TEACHERS, .2c"ronkrcr, 


promptly provided Zor Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, eto, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SOHOOL InsTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll schools, and families supericr 
Professors, Principals, ‘Assistants, Tutors, and Gover.- 
esses for @ department of instruction; recommen¢s 


nts. Oall on or address 
RS. M. J. YOUNG - FULTON, 
240 (1) 28 Union Square, New York. 
THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Succrssrut Teacuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 


vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


ABLISHED IN 1880. 43 

Roms, Ga., MARCH 10, 1885. 
During the two years I have had occasiun to 
seek teachers through the Southern School Agency. I 
have found the Proprietor, Mr. 8. 8. Woolwine, to be 
prowpt, courteous, and conscientious, Those who de- 
sire to employ teachers, will do well to correspond with 

him. L, R. GWALTNEY, Pres. Shorter College. 
Teachers wishing to £° South can not afford to over- 

look this “—. 8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
cow South Cherry 8t., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


THE Bridge Teachers’ Agency of Boston 
invites experienced and successful 


TEACHERS 


peg | a change or better positions to send 
postal for blank, [@" COLLEGES, SCHOOLS 
and Families without 

rge, with best teachers, Schoo! properties sold. 


DO YOU WANT, AT A 
BARGAIN, 


A GREELY TRANSIT SURVAYOR'S COMPASS, manufac- 
tured in Troy, N. Y. ; with tripod and leveling head ; 
a No. 18 telescope with level and clamps, six foot pose, 
33 feet iron chain, six foot flagstaff, marking p'ns, scale, 
tape measure, magnifyer, ana microscope,— only been 
used four times ? 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
535 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


CATALOGUE GRATIS. 


We have just issued our new Cata- 
logues of Teachers’ Aid and Books for 
School and Home Entertainments. 

Sent gratis on application. 

HENRY A. YOUNG &CO., 


Applyto HIRAMORCUTT, Manager, 
5 3 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass 


544h 55 Franklin St, Boston, Mass. 


most complete book ever p' 
with a beautiful 


= ordinarily by single piece at retail for $8. 
Agency. 


we refer to any Baak or 


80. 
you ean use with or without the outfit, For our Conn, 


WORTH $8.80 I () 
FOR ONLY Ui. 


As all the ladies are interested in Ken- 
ington and fancy work, we have prepared 

comple fit for aa branch of 
Kensi 


eet Box White Pow 

} ox Powder, retail 
rsible Pon- 
wiee - - 


100 Pertorated Stam 
Patterns, retail 06.50 
re- 
e + 


ee 
‘atent reve 


seta, r il 10 

i Red Satin Banner 9 x 18 inches, stamped, - is 

25 Assorted Fancy Work Needic#,- ~- 

1 Kensington Pen for Painting, - .-.* * 05 
Camel’s Nair Brush for Lustre Painting, = 15 

Asso Colors of Genuine Tabe Puints, 

1 Pkg. Assorted Embroidery Silk, Chenille and Arasene, 

ked in an Alligator Shoppin and sent 
1,00, the 100 tampin 


F, 
08 1-2 in.; Butter Cups, 3 1-2in ; Clusters of 
Bachelor's But , 2 1-2 in.; Straw- 
of Jessamine, 


give 
on receiving it. This outfit 


ao ng bag 
Go. Hartford, Oonn, 


Jan. 7, 1886. 15 
| 
CATs CURES 
RO 
H AL he 
B00 
HAY FEVER = 
q 
= 
| 
ism, Optum Eat- 
ing, Syphillis, 
Scrofula, Kings 
Evil, Ugly Blood 
| 
4 
~ 110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. P.O. Box 1868, 
4 
— 
q 
q 
| METH 
| 
—— | Patterns are Golden Rod, 5inches; Bunches of Fuschias, 4q 
| Forget-me-nots, 3 1-2 in., Love-lies-bleeding, 4 1-2 in. 
berry, 4 in,; Wild Roses, 4 in., Daisies, 3 in., Calla Lily 
i 3in., Thistles, 6 in.; Lily of the Valley, 4 in.; Moss Rose, 3 in.; Cat-tails, 5 in.; Daisy and Forget-me-not Border, 6 i 
t in., 4Scollops for Skirts, 5in.; Spider’s Web Corner, 3 in.; 4 Sprigs of Ferns, 3 1-2in., 10 assorted Crystal Etch- 
ings, (new); also Peacocks’ Feathers, Girls, Boys, Bees, Butterflies, Grasshoppers, Spiders, Flies, Dogs, Ow!s, — tye} 
| ’ RollerSkates, Storks, Crazy Stitch Patterns, Lace Stitch Patterns, Borders and many others ranging in size from 1 1- 
in. to 6in., also Alphabet, entirely new. These patterns are all new, designed for this 
; ut fit, on heavy parchment bond paper, and are handled by no otberhouse, THE FANCY ORK MAN- 
WET 1: 2 new book by the well-known authoress Madame Worth, and contains full directions and instructions for pcomegeen 
Stamping and Embroidery, Kensington, Lustre, Metallic Flitter and Irridescent Painting, Colors of all the different Flowers, Ribbon Em- 
broidery, Wax Work and every description of Posey Needle and Crochet Work. It contains over 200 Origina! Illustrations 
and isth blished. THE SATIN BANNER sent with outfit is 9x!8in., stamped ready for embroidery or 
painting f Golden Rod and Thistle, which, finished in colors on the red satin background makes a lovely 
and strik other articles named abo ve, in the ee ad Shopping Bag, make the most complete outfit for 
= Kensington or Fancy Work ever offered. With this outfit any lady can beautify the home at no  mepen embroider ladies’ or children’s ; 
| clothing, ormakea snug little sum for herself by doing stamping for her neighbors. Many ladies are supporting themselves by doing 
i Kensington Stamping, Embroidery end Painting with an outfit not as good as this. So confident are w 
CT SATISFACTION that we will cheerfully refund money to any lady who is d 
| aid for only $1.00 


i 


‘UNITED &TATES, 
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Vol. XXIII.—No. 1. 


FIRST SCHOOL-DAYS MADE HAPPY. 


Appletons’ Chart Primer. 


By REBECCA D. RICKOFF, 
Beautifully Illustrated, an’ bound in Illuminated Lithographic Covers. 


APPLETON® CHART PRIMER fills a place hitherto anoccupied in school 
a duplicate of APPLETONS’ ELEMENTARY Reapine CaArrs, but is filled with entirely new matter. 
APPLETONS’ CHART PRI is especially desigved for ase daring the school 
4 *0 trying to the chiidren and taxiag tthe teacher It is also a valuable and entert«iaing boo for the 
ull-page colored Lilustrations by [da Waugh and the ever-attractive pictares of Kate Greenaway are 


home. 


provided for Conrersations and (olor-Lessons 


Introdactery Price, 33 cents, 
£ Specimen copy will be mailed to any teacher, for examination, on receipt of introductory price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 


re. Itis not 
3, which 


A BOOK THAT EVERY TEACHER SHOULD HAVE, 


THE TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


OF THE 


Normal Music Course. 
By JOHN W. TUFTS and H. E. HOLT, 
Price te Teachers, 40 cents. 


Tbis Manual outlines and presents clearly aud intel- 
ligently, pian by which every enterprisi' g teacher 
may su uily teach vocal masic in school. 

Avopy will besent, postpaid, to any teacher on re- 
ceipt of price. 

EDGAR O. SILVER General Agent, 
80 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass, 


Barnes’ Brief-History Series. 


United States, .............(8ample Copy), $1.00 
Renewed and Beautified. 
France. (Sample Copy), 1.00 
The World, Copy), 1.60 
Aucient Peoples, ... .......(Rample Copy), 1.00 
Medizval and Medern Peoples “ 1.00 
For the Household and Reference: 

Marnes’ Popuiur Uistery of the United 
States. ‘ne voluwe. 800 pages. 8vo, cloth. 320 Wooa 
E .wravings and 12 Steel Plates. Special Price to 
teachers, 83.50 

JUST PUBLISHFD. 

A new Graded Primary United States History care- 
fully graded for intermediate classes. 226 pages. 61 
illastrations. 9maps. I6mo. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 

“The book before us is a rare specimen of whata 
school text book should be. It is written laa clear, 
easy style, is well balanced in the lay-out of its chap- 
ters and sections, and seizes upon the most important 
and essential points.so that it is fall of interest to 
young miods ” — New Ragland Journal of Education. 


Any of the above mailed, postage paid, for examina- 
tion, on receipt of price. 
*, For Catalogue of over 300 School Publications 


e-8 
A. &. BARNES & co.. Publishers, 

lit & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 

H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
— AGENCY FOR —— 

HENRY HOLT & CO.’8, STEIGER’S, LOCK. 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO’8S 
Lowpor, TAUCHNITZ’S Leresico PUBLICATIONS. 

e Steck of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
Agency for Percigs 

a cy for Foreign Perioc a. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
23 


144 Trement St., Bosten. 
MONROE'S INE W READERS. 


VERY LarTEsr, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 
CONTAINING ALL THE MODERN IMPROVE- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York, 


Rolfe’s § Shakespeare. 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


{. SCHOOL EDITION, in f volumes, sold 
singly or in sets; each 56 cents in » 40 cents in 
paper covers. 


volumes, elegant iibrary style, sold 
cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half-calf, $60.00. 


For new il : strated circular, address 
A. ©. STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
493 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 


Represents the original cost (including 
revision) of *“ Johnson’s Universal 
Cyclopaedia,”’ and of the three great 
cyclopedias, Johnson’s alone has been 
thoroughly revised and brought down 
to date. Sales average 400 sets a week, 
and our men are coining money in all 
sections of the country. Teachers can 
realize $75 a week. 


Address E. B. FAIRCHILD, 
79 Milk St. Boston. 


Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 


1l Great Jones St, New York, 


Porter & COATES, 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA, 
14 & 16 | PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSIIIP. 
“NORMAL READERS, 


PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL AEW YORK. RAUB’s ARITHMETICS.. 
ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 32 

CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE.|| Hawley St,, | OATHS, POPULAR SPEAKERS. 
BOSTON HOMPSOY’S SOC SCIENCE. 
GREELEY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
zOWPERTHWAIT & UO. DICKENS? CHILD'S HIST. OF ENGLAND, 
LEWIS’ TRIGONOMETRY. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 109 BONNYCASTLE’S MENSURATION, 
Wabash Ave., | ELDERHORST'S BLUW PIPE 
CLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Brosdway.|"" (New Edition. 
PUBLISA NEW YORK. | (CHICAGO, BAKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist] Readers; 

Leighiton’s History ef Rome; 

Thomson's New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel's French Course ; 

Reed and Keilogg’s tiraded Lessons in Enu- 
lish and Hightr Lessons in English ; ‘ 

Mutchisen’s rhysiclogy and Hygiene; 

J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. L. SMITH. 

Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St, Boston. 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Routledge’s Historical Course 
IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 
With Maps and many illustrations. About 225 pages 

each. Quarto, boards, each, $1.00. 
FRANCE 
GEuM 
IRELAND, 
School Boards and Teachers will find this Series 
Worthy of examination. Specimen pages furnished on 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
505 eow 9 Lafayette Piace, New Vork. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westinte’s How to Write Letters. 
Westinke’s Common Schoo! Literature. 
Lieyd’s Literatare for Little Fotks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Few«emith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivaied Outline Maps. 
Sheppard's Constitution. 
Petersen’s Science. 


ENGLAND, ANY, 


_D. VAN NOSTRANDS. 


ganic Aualynix, - - 
te Chemical 


chen’s Introduction 
Physics, ° 2.00 


Bend for cata! 
23 Murray and 27 Warren 8 reet, New York, 


Send _for Circulars and Price-list of 
Educational Portraits, to this Office. 


School Room Wall Maps 


i= 
b 


| E 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY Cco., 
. 15 Bromfield St., Bosten: 


CHOICE NEW BOOKS. 
Young Folks’ Dialogues, 


120 Paper, 25 cts.; Boards, 40 cts, 
Contains wide variety of short, plain, and 
dialogues, all new and original, and suited to 
the wants of children from five to fifteen years, 


The Elocutionist’s Annual, No.18, 


The latest and best Readingsand R 
200 Pages. Paper, 30 cts. ; Cloth, 50 cts. 
4&@The full set of this series (13 Num will 
be sent in Paper binding for $3.00; Cloth, $5.00. 
“ This is the best series of the kind published.” 
Bulletin, Syracuse, New York. 


Shoemaker’s Di 
0 Paper, 60cts.; Cloth,$1.00, Provision 
is made for all and al 


receipt of price. OF mabe 
CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager, b 
Publication Departm’t 1416 Chestnut Street, 
The Sehool of Oratory. Philadelphia. 


MACMILLAN & 0O.’8 
SERIES OF SULENTLFIO 
Lessens in Elem.Physiclogy, 61. 
Gathers Lescoms in Physical Geog., 3 | 
Rescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Joucs’ Junicr Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevone’ Elementary Lessons in Legic, 
Stewart’s Lesseus in Elem. Physics, 1 
“Leckyer’s Elem. Lessens in Astronomy, 1.35 
Bducational Catalogue sent free on application, 


154 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HIsTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3 50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, g1 50, 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, 1,25. 
THK ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAV-SCHOUL TEACHERY’ BIBLES, 


Send for catalogues. 387 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


DRAWING & ARTISTS MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Beooks of Art Edu- 
cation, A System of Drawing used in tne lead- 
ing cities of the country. This system has a wider 
eteption than all other systems united. 
Prang’s Natural Histery Series for Schools. 
Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching. 
Praug’s Nat’l. Mistery Series for Children. 
Intended to be used for Supplementary jareees 
Prang’s Trades and Occupations. Spiendidly 
Illustrated fur Object-Teaching 
ag’s Celer Chart. For teach Color in 
Schools. (Adopted by Boston School Bd.) 
Prang’s Drawing Models, 
Manu of { Prang’s School Pencils, 
Prang’s School Compasses, 
ear" For Catalogue and address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OOMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., CHIOAGO, | 7 Park Street, BosTon. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - 
Brandt’s German Grammar, - 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, - - . 
(rane & Brun’s French Reader, +. 
Day’s vhychology, thics, Rstheties, and Logic. 
Hart’s German Classics for students. 

(4 reydy: 01,00 1.98 


Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, - - 


Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, - 1.75 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. Lila. - «= 2,00 
Lefinwell’s Engtish Classics for Schools, - 1.50 
Lodeman’s German Exercises, - - . «+ 50 


Phyfe’s tow Should I Pronounce, 
Putnam’s Art Hand-Books. 5 vols. Each ,50 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading. - 
Putnam's Series of Atlases (14 yuis.), 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. En 
Rosenstengel’s German Reader, - - ~~ 
sturtevant’s Keonomics, - «+ «+ 4.75 
The Science Series (30 vols.), Each, .75 
The Advanced Science Series (1% vols) Each, 1,25 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the publishers 


WANTED Practical Canvassers of experienced an 
abilitv, to establish Agencies in ever 
AND BYGIEN'C GUIDE; specially prepared. 
3; special or 
amily and individual use, by three a Philadelphia's 
most noted Medical Men an‘ Sanitarians. This vol- 
ume has never been a hed for completeness 
authorship, illustrations, and practic 
value. $1,000 to $5,900 a year for capable men who 
mean business and are ready for work. Address,stat- 
ing age, experience, etc., JOHN E. PUTTER & CO,, 
Publishers, 617 Samson St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BINDERS 


Por the volume of THE JOURNAL of 
1885, will be sent to any address 
postpaid, for $1.50 each. 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Drrsow & Co. offer to Choirs, Anthem, Chorus, and 
Quartet Books unequaled in quality and variety, 
Send for lists! Of the followinng Anthem Books, the 
first three may be called the easiest, but none are too 
difficult for ordinary cheirs. 

Perkins’ Easy Authems, $1.00, or $9 00 per doz. 
american Anthem Beek, 125,or 1200 « 
Dreester’s Sacred 1350 
Emersen’s of Anthems, 1.25,or 1200 « 
Authem Harp. Perkios, 125,or 12 

Gem Gleaner. Chadwick, 1,00,or 9 


Deo. Henshaw 100.or 9 
Ranteral. Palmer & Trowbridge 100,or 9 
Vex Laudis. Leslie, 100, or 9 
Not a poor book in the list. Choir leaders who have 
used one run no risk in ordering any of the others. 


New Cantatas for Choirs and Societies. 


0| @hristoferus. Legeod, Rheinberger, $1 00, doz, 


Park 


Falt of Jerussiem. huret 1.00. 


@ity. Gan), 1.00, 900 « 
-40|Otst Pealm. 60, 540 « 
-10| Gut of the Depths. Darling, #2, 288 « 

becca. Hodg-s, oO, 600 * 

Buth and Benz. Andrews, 65, 6.00 

Berbert and Eisa. Thayer, 672 

Heroes of '76, Trowbridge, 100, 9.00 


Specimen copies of any of these books mailed, post- 
free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


THE NEW SYSTEM FOR 
READING MUSIC. 
TONIC SOL-FA. 


There has been a decided impetus in the movement of 
this much talked about and tly abused method of 
learning to read music, during the past three 
months a large number of intelligent teachers have 


it. 
bap the system within easy reach of al! 
who desire to i we have iss 


THE SCHOOL, 


By THEO. F. SEWARD and B. 0, UNSELD, 


This work has ample rudimentary instruction in the 
aix steps used in the system. It contains a large num- 
ber of beaatiful Hymn Tunes, Glees, Part Songs, etc , 
which will prove very —— for recreation as well 
as useful practice in sight reading. 


Price, $30 per 100 copies. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 35 cts. per copy. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 B, Ninth St, New York 


8! RANDOLPH ST,., CHICACO. 


THE NEW MUSICAL 


CURRICULUM 


BY GEO. F. ROOT. 


+A Piano Instructore 
that has never been excelled. 


The 
regu- EXAMINE 
lar re- it yourself and be 


* convinced of its su- 


tail price 

is $3.00 a 

copy by mail Specimen 
PAGES 


postage paid, on receipt 
of two dollars. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The John Church Co., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 


19 “Murray St., New Work, 


For Circulars and Price licts MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


Cincinnati. 150 pages. 


mar are presented. The relation of worda 


duction into schools, ‘or single specimen copi 
introduction: 


LONG’S LANGUAGE EXERCISES, PART III., follows the inductive Method. 
; purases, and sentences to one another are taught by an easy, natu- 
ral and progressive method of analysis. Practice in writing short, easy sentences is begun at 
Subjects adapted to the comprehension of young students are presented for formal composition. 
© cheapest series published. Following are the prices for first intro- 
by mall, examination first 


THE ECLECTIC MANUAL OF 


A practical exposition of the best method of teacting Language Lessons, Com 

Arithmetic, Grammar, Goography. History, and Physiology. Adapted especially to gasist the man 
thousands of teachers using the text-books of 
cloth. Specimen copy will be sent, postpaid, by mail, on receipt of 60 cents. 


LONC’S LANCUACE EXERCISES, PART Ill. 


Language Exercises,Grammar and Composition. By U. C. Lona, Principal of the 27th District School, 


METHODS. 
tien, Reading, Spelling, 
the Eclectic Educationul Series, 262 pages, f 


The essentials of English Gram- 
he very outset. 


» for. with a view to 


LONG'S LANGUAGE EX RR Part 200, 
LONG@’s LANGUAGE EXERCISES, Teachers’ 
LONG’S LANGUAGE EXERCISES, Part IIL........ BOO, 


Edition, including Pts. I avd II, 50c. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & 


CO.. Cincinnati and New York. 


Cc. P. STEARNS, N. B. Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston, Mass, 


| 
| | 
5. | 
| 
| 
| 
 _._ 
— $325,000 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, - - | 
q | ( 
| x.» 
MUSIC TEACHER ore 
fi 
or examination, a 
| single sample copy, Wings 
| 
| 
Brescott's Ou'lines of Proximais 
Py 
Variety #200 OFigivailly this 1s the Gest boo! 
of the kind,”’—Christian Union, N. Y. 


